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Introducing the 1976 Capri II. 

German craftsmanship. Italian flair. 
And thrifty gas mileage. 

Just what Americans need today. 


Born in Europe. Built with renowned German 
precision. With styling touches by the great Italian 
coachmakers at the Ghia studios. And engineered to 
give the operating economy Americans want today. 

German. Italian. American. And in reality, so 
new in concept, it makes this the beginning of 1976. 
That's what the 1976 Capri 11 is all about. 

What’s new? 

The exterior is new. Sexier. Aerodynamically 
efficient. And with more glass area all around than its 
illustrious predecessor. 

A third door in the rear gives full access to the 
luggage area. Fold-down rear seating increases luggage 
capacity to a very useful -and completely fiat—22.6 cu. ft. 
Flat because no spare tire is in sight. It's under the load 
space. The engine is new—a gas-conscious 2.3 litre over¬ 
head cam four with solid state ignition. In government 
EPA tests, this engine with standard transmission 
averaged 27 mpg under highway conditions; 18 mpg 
under city conditions. 

The Capri II 3-Door Sport Coupe. 

Every Capri 11 is equipped with full instrumenta¬ 
tion: oil pressure, temperature, fuel and charging gauges. 
Plus tachometer and trip odometer. All standard. 

And it's quite a road car. Just consider a few 
highlights among Capri I I s ride and handling 
components: rack & pinion steering, steel-belted radials 
on styled steel wheels, power front disc brakes, 4-speed 
shift, and a rear suspension that has been improved with 
four-leaf springs and a 2-inch wider track than its 
predecessor. As in every Capri II, Flo-Thru ventilation 
changes the air more than twice every minute. Very 
thorough. Very German. 

The Capri II Decor Group option. 

The Decor Group option has its own distinctive 
sew pattern for the embossed vinyl. The gear shift is 
mounted on a low profile console. The steering wheel rim 


is molded in black vinyl. The two bucket seats in front 
are fully reclining. The two individually contoured 
rear seats have backs that fold forward separately. 

You can scat two back there—or just one, with room 
for his luggage. 

The Capri II Ghia. 

The luxurious Ghia offers you a choice of two 
sexy interiors: a new soft, ribbed nylon cloth, or an 
embossed vinyl. There are front buckets and individually 
folding rear seat backs, as in the Decor Group. A full 
console houses an electric clock and roomy storage 
compartment. The steering wheel is wrapped in leather, 
the instruments are clustered in a wood-tone panel, and 
the maplight is completely adjustable. The Ghia’s 
standard wheels are cast aluminum and 51/2 inches wide. 

Power steering. And other options. 

Capri I I s standard rack & pinion steering can 
now be augmented with optional power steering to help 
you ease into tight parking spaces. The 2.8 litre overhead 
valve V-6 is interesting from two standpoints. It’s gutsier, 
obviously. And it comes in a car with a whole spectrum 
of modifications: heavier duty suspension, larger brakes 
and clutch, wider steel belted radials, more cooling 
capacity. Automatic transmission is also optional. So are 
5 l /2 inch aluminum wheels (standard on Ghia.) Other 
options include built-in air conditioning, rear-window 
defroster, and a rear-window washer-wiper set. 

Like a sunroof? Ours slides back for a great open 
air feeling, or tilts open at the rear for just a little extra 
ventilation. Add a vinyl roof—and go even more 
splendidly. Add a tonneau cover to the cargo area—and 
conceal your luggage from the outside world. 

1976 is here today. 

Just about the time when most imports have 
finally introduced their 1975 models, Capri II is 
introducing the year 1976. The sexy new 1976 Capri II 
is here. German craftsmanship, Italian flair, and the gas 
economy Americans need today. 


1976 Capri II 

The new sexy European. Imported for Lincoln-Mercury. 


Even without our name on it 
you can tell ours is 
the most playable durable ball. 

When you compare the Surlyn -cover DT Titleist with the other durable balls, you 
don’t need to see our name to tell ours is better. 

Among all the durable balls, only the DT Titleist has the control of a tournament ball. 
That’s because the DT Titleist gets more spin on it than the other durables. 

You can tell the DT Titleist golf ball is longer and more accurate than other durable 
balls. The reason is Acushnet's unique, aerodynamically designed dimple pattern, with 
dimples specially designed for this ball. 

You can tell it has better click and feel. That’s because it’s a wound ball. And because 
the tough Surlyn -cover is uniformly thin. 

When you try the DT Titleist, you can tell it’s the only durable ball that can play up to 
your best game. 

And you’d know it, even if our name weren't on it. /-v 
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Sports enjoyment that 
begins when the game ends 


Any 3 books 
for only $ 1 

when you join the 

SPORTS ILLUSTRATED BOOK CLUB 

and agree to buy as few as four more books within the next year 


S6 9S 

107 BABE by 
1995 

162 GOLF S 
GOLDEN GRIND 

The History o» the 


160 THE LEGEND 
OF DR. J.: The 
Story Ot Julius 
Eiving b v marty 
BELL. $7.95 


|_11ki s A LINEUP of the greatest sports books around. You call the 

** play Tell us whl< h three you want for only Si. plus shipping, with 
membership in the Sports Illustrated Book Club. And that's only the 
beginning of your sports enjoyment, 

HOW MEMBERSHIP WORKS 

• Fifteen times a yeai (about every three and a hall weeks] you will 
receive, without charge, the Sports llluitrjled Book Club News, which 
describes the upcoming Selection plus many Alternates. If you want 
the Selection, do nothing; it will be shipped to you automatically. 
If you want an Alternate-or no book at all-indicate your decision 
on the reply form that always accompanies the News and return tin- 
form in time to reach us by the date specified. 

• If, because of late mail delivery of the News, you should receive a 
Selection without having had at least ten days to decide whether you 
want it. that Selection may be returned at Club expense. 

• As a member you need buy only four Selections or Alternates out of 
the hundred or so that will be offered during the next year, most 
at prices averaging considerably less than regular publishers' prices. 

Sports Illustrated Book Club, Camp Hill, Pennsylvania 17012 
Prices shown are publishers' ll.S prices Outside ihe U S., prices are generally somewhat higher 


Sports Illustrated Book Club 

OPERATED BV Book-of-the-Month Club, Inc. 

Camp Hill, Pennsylvania 17012 5-SB174-5-1 

Please enroll me as a member of the Sports Illustrated Book 
Club and send me the three books whose numbers I have indi¬ 
cated in the boxes below, billing me $1 for all three. I agree to 
purchase at least four additional Selections or Alternates during 
the first year I am a member, paying in most cases special mem¬ 
bers' prices. My membership is cancelable any time after I buy 
the four additional books. A shipping charge is added to all 
shipments. 
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INDICATE BY 
THE THREE B 
YOU WANT 
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_ Apt . 


City & 

State__ _ __ _Zip__ 

J □ Check hero it under 21 years of age. 

sport s ili.usi raicd is a registered trademark of Time Incorporated. 














Unusual Offer... 
Now you can save 
up to ®48. 00 in May. 



During May only, you can buy up to 
$ 5,000worth of First National City 
Travelers Checks for a fee of only $ 2. 00 

Even if your trip is months away—in the U.S. or overseas—buy up to $5000 worth of 
First National City Travelers Checks in May and save as much as $48. 


YOU CAN BUY FIRST NATIONAL CITY 
TRAVELERS CHECKS EVERYWHERE. 

Yes, thousands of banks in the U.S. and Puerto 
Rico are participating in the Unusual Offer. 

Ask for them at your bank. 

YOU CAN SPEND FIRST NATIONAL CITY 
TRAVELERS CHECKS ANYWHERE 
At millions of retail and service establishments 
in America and around the world. 


FIRST NATIONAL CITY TRAVELERS 
CHECKS ARE THE COVERED MONEY- 
Your house, car and life are covered. Why not 
cover your money with First National City 
Travelers Checks—The Covered Money? 
AND... if you buy First National City Travelers 
Checks in May, you can save up to $48. Don’t 
miss this chance. 


IF THEY'RE LOST OR STOLEN YOU CAN GET 
A FAST. ON-THE-SPOT EMERGENCY REFUND. 
At the more than 35,000 on-the-spot refund 
points, all over the world. That's thousands more 
than any other travelers check. 

fetffor" 

First National City 
Trauelers Checks 

Sold at banks and 

savings institutions everywhere 


See How Much You Can Save. 


Amount of 
Travelers 
Checks 

Usual 

Fee 

May 

Fee 

YOU 

SAVE 

$ 300 

S 3.00 

S2.00 

$ 1.00 

500 

5.00 

2.00 

3.00 

1,000 

10.00 

2.00 

8.00 

2,500 

25.00 

2.00 

23.00 

5,000 

50.00 

2.00 

48.00 


Offer good only in the U.S. and Puerto Rico—and ends May 
31. 1975. So. to protect your cash against loss or theft—and 
save money, too—act now. 
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80 On His Mark 
And Go-Go-Going 

Armed with his trusty legal pad and 
pocket!uls ol file cards. Mark Mc¬ 
Cormack. the most powertul man in 
professional sport, has enriched him¬ 
self and hundreds of athletes he rep¬ 
resents. devised new "sports" lor TV 
and had five holes drilled in his head. 

by Ray Kennedy 



Arnold Roth 


20 What a Pleasure! 

Threading his way through a jumbled field. 
Foolish Pleasure won the 101st Derby 

by Whitney Tower 


The departments 

15 Scorecard 73 Hockey 

57 Baseball 76 Lacrosse 


26 Playing Ketchup out West 

Awash in slogans and young heroes, the 
Padres aren't patties anymore 

by Ron Fimrite 


62 Nature 
68 Tennis 

Credits on page 101 


101 For the Record 

102 19th Hole 


28 Ploytime in the NBA 


The conference playoffs find four teams all 
looking lor ways to get an edge 

by Pat Putnam 
and Barry McDermott 

32 This Devil Found Heaven 

Bill King announces sports when he‘s not 
at sea or eating peanut butter tortillas 

by Ron Fimrite 

42 Portrait of Indy 

A look at the immense and diverse crowd 
that throngs the raceway 


Next Week 

TWO HUNDRED MPH is once again being pre¬ 
dicted as the top qualifying speed for the In¬ 
dianapolis 500. Nobody has ever quite made 
it, but Robert F. Jones is on hand to see how 
men and machines take the strain of trying to. 

SOMETHING SPECIAL is what Billie Jean King 
decided to be years ago. And that is what she 
has become, not only in tennis and in sport but 
In the world beyond the sidelines. Frank Deford 
reveals a remarkable woman. 



by Enrico Ferorelli 
and Robert F. Jones 
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How much do you know 
about car leasing? 


True False 


□ 

□ 

1. Leasing is for corporations, 

□ 

□ 

not individuals. 

2.Leasing is good for people 

□ 

□ 

who use their cars for 
business. 

3. Leasing is complicated. 

□ 

□ 

4.Leasing is merely another 



way to get a car 

□ 

□ 

5 . When you lease you don't 



have to come up with a 
down payment. 

□ 

□ 

6.Leasing is always more 



expensive than buying. 

□ 

□ 

7.This year over 500.000 



individuals will lease 
their cars. 

□ 

□ 

8.Leasing is for everyone. 


#1 is false. Leasing is (or individuals, 
families and small companies as well as for big 
corporations. 

And yes. leasing is good for people who 
use their oars for business. Because it gives them 
a new car to drive every two years or so. lets them 
project their total car expenses and keep accurate 
records for tax purposes. 

Leasing complicated? False. Because #4 
is true. Leasing is merely another way to get the 
car of your choice. Often a more convenient way. 
Without coming up with a down payment. Making 
#5 also true. 

And speaking of money, #6 is false. The 
cost of leasing varies with the type of lease and 
its length. Leasing can be less expensive than 
buying. 


In fact, leasing is such a smart idea that, yes, 
#7 is true. Over 500,000 people will lease their 
personal cars this year. Will you be one of them? 

Find out by talking with a local member of 
Chrysler Leasing System. He's in the Yellow Pages 
under Auto Renting and Leasing:' Or see most any 
Chrysler-Plymouth or Dodge 
dealer. 

He can answer your 
questions about leasing. And 
help you decide if leasing is 
right for you. Or not. 

Because - even though 
it would bea niceconclusion to 
reach -to be perfectly honest, 

#8 is false. Leasing is not for ——.. 

everybody. But maybe it's for yo - Ui'MVm La3iB3 


0 


CHRYSLER 

LEASING SYSTEM 
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Bobby doesn't know it, but 
he relies on foreign oil 
just to ride to Grandma's. 


We're working today to locate more oil in America. 


Much ol the gasoline Bobby's bad uses 
comes from foreign oil. America uses 
17 million barrels of oil a day, and about 
one out of three is imported. 

In ten years, we'll need 24 million barrels a 
day, including imports we can't rely on. 

That's why Standard is pushing harder to 
discover more oil here in America. 

Right now, off New Orleans, we're using 
an advanced technique called "Bright Spot" 
to help us in locating probable future oil 
and natural gas fields. 


We do \\ with sound waves that echo oil 
rock formations deep under the sea bed. 
These echoes are recorded on a seismogram, 
which visually translates the sound waves. 
The high intensity echoes appear as "bright 
spots" and are good indications of the 
presence of oil and natural gas. 

"Bright Spot" isn't one hundred percent 
accurate, but it does make Standard's oil and 
gas search more efficient than ever before. 

And that's a bright spot in Bobby's future. 

J& 


srawi^D! 


Standard Oil Company 






(ghopwalk 

by MELISSA IUDTKE 


GOOD NEW SIN THE WIND: A SURE WAY 
TO GAUGE GUSTS IN TRACK AND FIELD 

U used to be easy to know which way the 
wind was blowing. Public buildings, shops 
and homes were topped by weather vanes 
prancing horses, crowing roosters, silhou¬ 
etted ladies of liberty and whirligigs with 
swinging arms. Ofcourse, the first and hand¬ 
iest gauge of a breeze was the sailor's finger, 
moistened and raised to the wind. 

Modern methods are more complex, par¬ 
ticularly when wind velocity must be deter¬ 
mined. and most particularly in track and 
field. If a record is to stand, the rate of a fa¬ 
voring wind must not exceed an average of 
2.0 meters per second. 

At track meets anemometers (wind gaug¬ 
es) arc placed roughly at the midway point 
of the straightaway or runway and come in 
a variety of styles ranging from a weather 


vane with rotating cups to a cylinder encas¬ 
ing a set of vanes, shaped like propellers, and 
connected to a meter outside. 

The wind gauge is used for the dashes, the 
high hurdles, long jump and triple jump. It 
is activated at the start or during the event 
and registers the velocity of wind during a 
designated time -i.e., 10 seconds for the 100- 
meter dash, five seconds for the long jump. 
With most gauges, to compute the average 
velocity the total velocity registered is divid¬ 
ed by the designated time accorded each 
event. However, with some gauges the op¬ 
erator has to use a stopwatch to arrive at 
the time, and the readings, therefore, arc sub¬ 
ject to human error. 

In a two-day period in the 1968 Olympic 
Games world records were established in the 
women's 200 meters, the triple jump and the 
long jump, in which Bob Beamon leaped 29' 
2/l , a distance never approached by him or 
by any other jumper to this day. The wind 
readings during all three records measured 
exactly 2.0 meters per second, the uppermost 
limit of a favoring wind. Bert Nelson, the 
editorand publishcrof Truck and Field News, 
says, "The odds against this coincidence arc 
incredibly long." Many experts believe that 
the dilficulty in reading the gauges and the 


exuberance of the moment may have com¬ 
bined to give a faulty wind speed. 

Bill Alley, a former U.S. Olympic javelin 
thrower, who recalls other instances where 
wind readings were highly suspect, has come 
up with a wind gauge that eliminates human 
error. His device is encased in a lucitc tube. 
The vanes arc visible, rotating on a jewel 
bearing, which is a more exact element than 
the drive train shaft and gears used in the 
other gauges. In the Alley model, wind ve¬ 
locity is computed and averaged automat¬ 
ically. the dial stopping and locking at the 
conclusion of the race. Furthermore, the de¬ 
vice has an electronic printout, one model 
simply showing the wind measurement, the 
other providing a digital breakdow n of w ind 
and time. 

Alley’s gauge is called Model 4.47. In 
terms of miles per hour (rather than meters 
per second) 4.47 is the allowable limit of a 
favoring wind. Marketed by Research En¬ 
gineering Corp. in Morrisville, Vt.. it was 
used during the 1972 U.S. Olympic Trials. 
It will almost certainly be used in the 1976 
Montreal Games. The cost of the metered 
model is S400. The digital with numeric 
printout sells for SI,500. Such is the price 
when man no longer lifts a finger. END 



The Rappers Man, 
te pays a pretty small 
price for a lot of 
attention. 

Rappers give you a break. 
You can dress with a flair, 
■enjoy the feel of excellent 

> tailoring and still know 
| you're getting your 
money's worth. 


Rappers Western Suits. 
Leisure Suits, shirts, 
slacks and other fashions 
are manufactured in the 
U.S.A. by Washington 
Manufacturing Company. 
Nashville, Tennessee and 
sold around the World. 











Eight men 
who get around. 



These eight men are Great Southern's Regional Directors 
who help and assist our many salesmen and women 
all over the United States. They keep the people up-to- 
the-minute on what we have to offer to help solve 
your problems of education, security and retirement 
with freedom from financial worry. They are successful 
businessmen and they are fully competent and 
highly trained insurance men. 

Would you like a career like this? Why 
not talk to one of them? Or, write Bill 
Williams, C.L.U., Box 1972, Houston, 

Texas 77001. 


Burr Reynolds 


GREAT SOUTHERN 


Company 


HOME OFFICE / HOUSTON. TEXAS 




B00K1AIK 

by FRANK DEFORD 


TENNIS IS THE CAT’S MEOW, AND TRADE 
MAGAZINES ARE CLAWING FOR READERS 


Notwithstanding the famous Public Wars be¬ 
tween Playboy and Penthouse, the rawest 
magazine combat now raging is between 
World Tennis and Tennis. The latter, a pol¬ 
ished upstart, has tripled its circulation in the 
past two years and passed WT. and now 
barely trails in advertising pages as well. 
World Tennis, the somnambulant leader for 
years, has at last stirred itself by easing 
founder Gladys Hcldman upstairs (nobody 
would dare to kick Ms. Hcldman), hiring 
additional stalT and shifting headquarters 
from the Texas outback to the New York 
firing line. This isn't a couple of nickel-and- 
dinie journals scuffing, but patrols for two 
huge armies clashing, with prestige the prize. 
The New York Times purchased Tennis two 
years ago and CBS bought WT shortly 
thereafter. 

World Tennis was created two decades ago 
as a magazine to be written by the players. 
Despite this monstrous handicap, the indom¬ 
itable I Icldniun kept it afloat w ith an inform¬ 
ative mishmash of letters to home, results, 
playing tips, the latest tournament romances 
and the endless and tedious adventures of the 
editor's cat -all arranged pretty much at ran¬ 
dom. The potpourri "Around the World" 
column featured the most incredible juxtapo¬ 
sitions, like: “The Australians won the Das is 
Cup again . . . Top-ranked John Jones was 
seen holding hands with third-seeded girl 
Bootsie Smith at the Western Juniors . . . 
Jack Kramer signed the world's top 28 ama¬ 
teurs to pro contracts ... That was veteran 


tennis 


doubles champ Micki Thomas twisting at the 
Caribe Hilton Tennis Ball. . . ." And so on, 
deuce, your ad, deuce. ... 

The tennis community was one big extend¬ 
ed family then, and those few subscribers 
who did not know the editor's cat positively 
died for an introduction; the letter cum mag¬ 
azine was engaging and just right for its time. 
Then, in 1965, a Chicago children's books 
editor, Asher Birnbaum, started a regional 
tennis monthly. About the same time Her¬ 
man's interest began to wander as she be¬ 
came the doyenne of the sport—she prac¬ 
tically invented women's tennis, as we know 
it now and Birnbaum’s slicker little num¬ 
ber began to catch on. When "by my dumb 
luck" tennis boomed, Birnbaum's Tennis, 


which frankly prides itself on being a "scr- 
\icc magazine." cashed in on the sport's 
wide-eyed novices. 

Tennis still concentrates its best energies 
on its lucid instructional portfolios, although 
it sometimes panders shamelessly to the boo- 
mce. A recent fully illustrated article ex¬ 
plained how to open a can of balls. But Ten¬ 
nis' design and graphics arc first-rate, and 
while editorially it can get a little gimmicky 
(a Ms. Tennis contest, for God's sake), it is 
not afraid to chance new approaches. Ten¬ 
nis makes especially good use of tournament 
previews, which serve the reader much bet- 

T l46rld 

fennis 


ter than do detailed accounts of matches that 
appear weeks, even months, after they have 
taken place, often on national TV. 

World Tennis still has a choppy layout, but 
its young editor. Ron Bookman, the former 
PR chief for Lamar Hunt's World Cham¬ 
pionship of Tennis, has rounded the other 
edges, belled the cat and, of all things, turned 
it into a writers' magazine. WT features the 
three top British tennis writers—Richard Ev¬ 
ans, Rex Bellamy and David Gray a fine 
young American, Mike Lupica, and the sov¬ 
ereign and ubiquitous Arthur l Bud) Collins, 
who has become sort of the Third World of 
tennis all by himself. Against this array. Ten¬ 
nis offers only Barry Lorgc as a distinctive 
regular contributor. Of course, the belief that 
tennis players can contribute artfully in the 
written word dies hard at WT, and a few 
painful looking-back-on-my-summcr-vaca- 
lion efforts still surface. Nonetheless, it can 
be said: World Tennis is written. Tennis 
produced. 

More important than the differences, it's 
rather amazing that a relatively small spe¬ 
cialty audience should be treated totwoqual 
ity magazines. The underlying reason is that 
they fill a need in a burgeoning market- De¬ 
spite the obvious evidence, the hardball old 
newspaper sports editors have not yet caught 
on to tennis’ rising and broadening popu¬ 
larity and give it the most antiquated, ne¬ 
glectful attention. Even The New York 
Times' coverage of tennis is insipid, and no¬ 
where in the country arc there writers like 
Al Lancy, of the old New York Herold-Tri- 
hune. and Allison Danzig, now long retired 
from the Times, who were both craftsmen 
and analysis. Most curious of all, while the 
interest in. women's tennis could bring a 
whole new readership to the sports pages, 
editors have not been perceptive enough to 
exploit it. The tennis monthlies may look 
good simply because, day in, day out, they 
have the courts to themselves. end 
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TO GET 
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Sign on with Sports Illustrated. Now. While the season’s young. 
From here to the last out of the World Series, we’ll bring the 
best of baseball home to you. We'll put you smack in the 
middle of the closest plays...get you up-close to the great 
players...take you into the dugouts and behind the scenes 
...fill you in with scouting reports and predictions. 

Nobody catches baseball like Sports Illustrated. Find out for 
yourself. Take as many weeks as you want for just 19C an 
issue. Anything from 30 to 100 weeks. For instance. 35 weeks 
fora mere S6.65. 

How can you miss? All of baseball. Plus golf, tennis, track, 
sailing, car racing...on into football, basketball, hockey, 
winter sports, everything! For peanuts per week. 

Could there be a better time to sign on for all the action in 
sports than right now...just when baseball's getting hot? 

Fill in how many weeks you want on the attached card and 
pitch it in the nearest mailbox. We'll have you in the lineup 
before you know it. 

SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 

It the card is missing write to Sports Illustrated. Time & Lite 
Building, Chicago. Illinois 60611 

This rate is good in U S only In Canada you may subscribe to 30 weeks 
of Sports Illustrated (or *7 



fiRTTfiLK 


by LEWIS GRIZZARD 


ACES AND ACRYLICS—AN EXHIBITION OF 
DIFFERENT STROKES FOR DIFFERENT FOLKS 

So there we all were, maybe a couple thou¬ 
sand of us, sipping our choice of a recession 
champagne or an equally indelicate rose, 
watching two perspiring Australians, John 
Alexander and Phil Dent, swat tennis balls 
inside the narrow-gauge confines of the main 
gallery of Atlanta's Memorial Arts Center. 
The only brush with injury came when an 
errant overhead smash found the champagne 
hand of a matronly sort in purple chiffon 
standing at courtside. After a proper squeal 
she and everyone else settled down to "An 
Evening with Tennis and the Arts," staged 
by a fashionable local club owned by World 
Championship Tennis. The idea was to sell 
club memberships and encourage well-breds 
to support the WCT road show when it came 
to town. 

To give the affair further credence. Way- 
land Moore, Atlanta's up-and-coming art¬ 


ist, was invited to show and sell tennis sketch¬ 
es and canvases. Moore offered a range from 
Kiggs-King (Lobber vs. Libber , $2,500) to 
limited edition prints at S40 apiece. 

The main gallery provided just enough 
open floor space for a roseate court and spec¬ 
tators, four and five deep, on either side. Oth¬ 
ers peered down from the mezzanine. De¬ 
spite the close quarters, Alexander and Dent 
went at it straight up, courageously retriev¬ 
ing shots that skipped close to the audience 
with deft ground strokes. "At least you could 
lob," said Alexander, victorious in a tic 
breaker. *Tvc played tournaments where the 
ceiling was lower." 

Meanwhile, Moore was also viewing the 
evening as risky business. He worried that 
his work would be upstaged. But it drew con¬ 
siderable attention. Moore is teetering on the 
edge of fame as a sports artist, “Four games 
out of first place behind league-leading Le- 
Roy Neiman," as one friend puts it. 

After serving as a package designer in 
South Carolina and a political cartoonist in 
Florida, where he was nominated for a Pul¬ 
itzer, Moore became graphics director of the 
Atlanta Braves. He maintains that position 
on a retainer basis, probably the only artist- 


in-residence of a sports franchise. A com¬ 
mission by the Astrodome to render the of¬ 
ficial Riggs-King portrait was, he thought, 
his ticket to the big time. But he was unable 
to present his canvas to the winner as planned 
because ABC ran out of air time. 

Moore's work hangs in galleries in Hous¬ 
ton. Los Angeles and Atlanta. His style has 
been described as somewhere between Nei¬ 
man and a Nikon. He one-ups Neiman with 
his ability to convey motion and exhibits per¬ 
fect lineal control. "Wayland's strong point 
is his realism," a Houston gallery owner said 
at the Atlanta show. "His talent is to cap¬ 
ture the moment without freezing it." 

While Neiman is a study in gaudy urban¬ 
ity, Moore, who was born in Belton, S.C.. 39 
years ago, is a Good Old Boy who gets a 
kick out of shooting the white water rapids 
on Georgia's treacherous Chattooga River 
and canoeing through the Okefenokee. 

By the lime Alexander and Dent had fin¬ 
ished their one-set exhibition, Moore had 
sold eight pieces and was satisfied. "All I 
really want," he had said, "is to achieve 
enough notoriety so that people will listen 
and put faith in what l have to say." 

That "and a new sailboat." end 
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Taney ton is better/Charcoal is why 

Tareytons activated charcoal delivers a better taste. 

A taste no plain white filter can match. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 

King Site: 20 mg. "tar. 1,3 mg. nicotine: 
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More people buy our 
Whole Life insurance than any 
other we offer. Know why? 



NewYbrk Life’s 
Best-Seller Policy. 

It is not our least expensive policy. 

But. then again, no other kind of life 
insurance can do quite as many things 
for you. 

A New York Life Whole Life policy 
protects you for as long as you live without 
the need to renew or convert. 

More important, as the years pass, it 
builds an ever larger guaranteed cash value 
that gives your policy remarkable flexibility. 

For example, if you can't afford to pay a 
premium, an automatic premium loan can 
keep your policy in force. In fact, in any ^ 


emergency, you can borrow against 
your cash value. 

When you're ready for retirement, 
you can continue to hold your 
Whole Life policy to protect your 
family or to help pay estate taxes 
Or you can convert the policy into 
an annuity to give you a guaranteed 
income for life. 

Our Whole Life, "best seller" 
policy, It's just one of the 
imaginative approaches to life 
insurance your New York Life Agent 
can suggest to-protect your 
ir< S< e him, | 
or her. soon. 

We guarantee tomorrow today. 



fil Madison Avenue, New York. New York 10010. Life. Health. Disability Ini 
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One tough Texan 

goes racing with 
one tough motor oil 


A. J. Foyt is one of the 
winningest race drivers in 
the world. Why? Simply 
because he loves to “go 
racin’.” When A. J. takes 
to the track, he gives it all he has. And more. 

A. J. knows that to finish and win he has to keep his 
engine running at peak performance. That’s why A. J. 
relies exclusively on Valvoline Racing Oil. In fact, more 
professional race drivers at Indy, on major drag strips and 
on road race courses run on Valvoline Racing Oil than any 
other brand. 

You should run on Valvoline. Val¬ 
voline has a quality motor oil for every 
kind of car, every kind of driving. 

Valvoline 

The motor oil 
the pros run on. 


I; 


ValvolinE 

H| GH PERFORMANCE 

RACING 

motor oil 



Valvoline Oil Company, Ashland. Ky Ashland Division ol Ashland Oil, Inc. 
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program 

AN INTERDISCIPLINARY APPROACH TO EDUCATION 


PROVIDES WEEKLY MODULES 

FOR MIDDLE,JUNIOR AND SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 
DESIGNED FOR: 

• Reading • Mathematics • Media Centers 
•Individualized instruction •Team teaching 

Weekly sports statistics are converted into tools to develop skills in mathematics, 
meaningful math problems. Sports stories language arts, social science and other 
and sports events are used as learning subject areas. 



each module contains: 

Five [ 51 copies of SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 
A 24 page strategy booklet with pupil exercises 
ready for instant reproduction 
Teaching strategies • Performance objectives & 
answer keys - Sturdy storage and display box 

to be prepared for a ten (10) minute telephone 
interview. Strategies built into the program will 
help students develop skills essential for conduct¬ 
ing interviews. If desired, the telephone conver¬ 
sation may be amplified and carried to selected 
classrooms on the school's intercom system 


FOR ORDERING INFORMATION 
AND FREE SAMPLE PROGRAM 

Write to: 

Joseph W. Foraker Associates 
520 Speedwell Avenue Box 307 
Department "S" 

Morris Plains, N.J. 07950 
OR CALL (201)539-1671 


each subscription includes: 

Weekly Modules 

Ten [ 101 giant SPORTS ILLUSTRATED posters 
Two [2] SPORTS ILLUSTRATED hard cover books 
♦ Possible student interviews with outstanding 
sports personalities 

*Each month ten (10) students from across the 
nation will receive phone calls, at school, from 
outstanding sports personalities. These persons 
will be well known and will be chosen from the 
top ranks of football, baseball, basketball, tennis, 
swimming, track, hockey, golf. etc. Schools will 
be notified in advance by registered mail in order 
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Areyour 

salesmen 

spending 

too much 
time on the 
road? 



WATS changed all that for 
C/P Products. 


When the camping and recreational vehicle 
industry began to change, so did C/P Products, 
a leading distributor. One way was to get 
more mileage out of salesmen by keeping them 
in one place. C/P closed three of four field 
sales offices and consolidated 75% of the sales 
force back at headquarters in Elkhart, Indiana. 
Then the C/P salesmen got on their new 
WATS lines and called customers all over, 
inviting them to place their orders via the new 
toll free 800 number. Ads, bill inserts and the 
Spring catalog also played up the 800 number. 
C/P figures the move has brought in more 
business by increasing the productivity of the 
sales force at least 50% annually. And this 
is only one way C/P Products uses WATS. 
Our WATS experts are waiting to tell 
you more. Waiting, too, to help you figure 
how WATS can change things for you. 

Foi moTC information and literature, call toll 
free 800-821-2980. In Missouri, call 
800-892-2217. 

WIDE AREA TELECOMMUNICATIONS SERVICE 


WATS 

can change 
all that. 
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Edited by SARAH PILECCI 


DOUBLES FAULT 

When World Championship Tennis 
scheduled its 1975 doubles championship 
in Mexico City, it had the foresight to 
obtain from the Mexican government a 
letter of agreement slating that no play¬ 
er would be barred from the tournament. 
Nevertheless, last week defending cham¬ 
pions Frew McMillan and Bob Hewitt, 
both residents of South Africa, were 
forced to leave Mexico under circum¬ 
stances reminiscent of an old spy movie. 

A few hours after he checked into a 
Mexico City hotel. Hewitt was wakened 
by Mexican immigration officials and 
told to pack up immediately. His request 
to sec the Australian ambassador (he 
travels on an Australian passport) or a 
WCT official was ignored. He was escort¬ 
ed to an airport motel, where, according 
to WCT's George Pharr, "his phone was 
dismantled, and he shared a room with 
two immigration officers who slept, snor¬ 
ing, in the other bed.” 

Meanwhile, McMillan, his wife and 
two children were detained hy customs 
officials at the airport and then taken to 
the same motel. McMillan's pleas for as¬ 
sistance were similarly denied and a few 
hours later the McMillans and Hewitt 
were on board an American Airlines 
flight for Dallas. 

The Mexican government, which last 
January ruled that its Davis Cup squad 
could not compete with teams from 
countries that practice apartheid, said 
both men were in Mexico illegally, that 
they were traveling on tourist permits 
and that therefore they could not attempt 
to earn the S30.000 prize money. 

The WCT hurriedly replaced the de¬ 
ported champions vs ith Vijay and Anand 
Amritraj. It also gathered together $35,- 
000 in additional prize money and sched¬ 
uled a "world doubles final” for May 12 
in Dallas—the Mexico winners against 
McMillan and Hewitt. All players in¬ 
volved supported the move. 

Arthur Ashe observed to World Ten¬ 
nis magazine after the incident, "With 
the exception of 18 million black South 


Africans ... no one is more anti -apart¬ 
heid {Win I. I am all for pressure on South 
Africa, and lots of it, but I draw the line 
at the shotgun approach." 

MILESTONED 

Ben Jipcho of Kenya is thinking big. He 
envisions a dream mile with a huge purse 
divided this way: 25* , to the winner. 
25*; to the rest of the field and 50' for 
a world record. And if there were no 
world record the promoter of the race 
could keep that 50',. 

“I see myself against the best in the 
world,” mused Jipcho theothcr day. “Li- 
quori, Bayi, even Wottle and Wohlhuter 
and Ryun, plus the first three in the 1976 
Olympic 1,500 meters, and a rabbit or 
two to step up the pace, and any other 
miler who comes up between now and 
next summer. It won't be a slow, tactical 
race because the major prize will be for 
a world record. It should he held out¬ 
doors with many thousands in the stands. 
With television, too. That will bring in a 
lot of money, no?” 

Suppose no one sets a world record? 

"Don’t worry," said a smiling Jipcho. 
"I will do it." 

NEXT CASE 

The Bureaucracy in Action award, a 
spool of red tape, will have to be shared 
this week by the AAU and the NCAA. 
The first half goes to the AAU commit¬ 
tee that decided that Dwight Stones' 
world-record high jump of 7' 5 l A" at 
Madison Square Garden in February w ill 
not be approved because Slones has not 
taken out an AAU membership card this 
season. 

The other half is for the NCAA body 
that suspended two Cornhusker football 
players from Nebraska's opening game 
against LSU in September for having 
permitted themselves to be taken to the 
Sugar Bowl and seated on the bench in 
uniform, even though as transfer stu¬ 
dents they were not eligible to play, There 
had been no intention of their playing, 
but merely going to the game was 


apparently a violation of an NCAA rule. 

"The players were totally blameless,” 
protested Coach Tom Osborne. "I told 
that to three separate NCAA commit¬ 
tees. 1 said that if somebody should pay 
the price, I should. At least I had a rule 
book." 

GOOD FIELD, NO HIT 

An astonishing feat has come to light, 
somewhat belatedly. It seems that on 
Sunday, April 13 at New York's Shea 
Stadium, Willie Horton of the Tigers 
came to bat in the top of the seventh and 
popped one up foul to the right of home 
plate. The ball drifted back into the 
stands and was caught by Tim Kelly. 13, 
of Harrison, N.Y., who had brought 
along his glove, just in case. 

In the bottom half of the same inning 
the Yankees’ Walt Williams foul-tipped 
one into the same area of the stands, and 
guess who caught it? Tim Kelly. 

"Everyone gave me a big hand after I 
caught the first ball." said Kelly. "But I 
got a lot of bad looks and a few boos 
after I held up both balls.” 



Moral: if you've got it, flaunt it, but 
if you've got two, sit down. 


ADVANTAGE, NOBODY 

The Association of Tennis Professionals 
has demanded that sudden death, the 
nine-point tie breaker invented by Jim¬ 
my Van Alen and introduced at Forest 
Hills by Bill Talbert in 1970, be abolished 
at this year's U.S. Open. Unhappily, the 
International Lawn Tennis Federation 
has agreed. Instead, the 12-point tie 

continued 
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The Xerox Bound Volume Copier 



















How to get all four 
for the price of one. 

Xerox has come up with a fabulous deal for you. 

Now you can get a Xerox portable copier that can 
be rolled to wherever the work is. 

And a Xerox large document copier that can 
handle sheets up to 14 x 18. (Like accounting sheets and 
computer printout.) 

And a Xerox stream feeding copier that can put 
originals through at a faster than normal rate. (There’s 
no need to push a button each time, no need to position 
the original each time, or even to raise and lower the 
cover each time.) 

And a Xerox bound volume copier that can copy 
from ledgers and reports while they’re still intact. 

All available for the price ofjust one Xerox 3100 
Large Document Copier. 

Because they all happen to be the Xerox 3100 
Large Document Copier. 

If any one of these features is of particular interest 
to you, Xerox is prepared to make you still another 
special offer. When you get a 3100 LDC, pay for just that 
one feature, and receive the other three free. 

XEROX 


XEROX* ind; 


i jic cndcnurk* of XEROX CORPORATION. 


SCORECARD conilnutd 


breaker—“lingering death," as Van Alen 
calls it—will be used, a procedure that 
theoretically could go on forever, and of¬ 
ten seems to. The players consider the 12- 
pointer fairer, but it lacks the drama of 
sudden death. 

"With sudden death, tennis had a fin¬ 
ish line," says Talbert. "The real prob¬ 
lem is, the players lack courage.” 

Tough luck, fans. 

BANNED NEAR BOSTON 

There is a man we know who swims 250 
miles a year. For 11 months his swim is 
up and down the 25 yards of a YMCA 
pool in New York. But for one month 
each summer he does his swimming in a 
lonely pond in the pine woods near Tru¬ 
ro on Massachusetts* Cape Cod. The 
pond is about a mile and a quarter in cir¬ 
cumference and the man, observed only 
by his dog, plows around its edge, na¬ 
ked and content in his isolation. 

The pond near the town of Truro is 
part of the Cape Cod National Seashore 
and, because of that fact, beginning this 
summer our solitary swimmer will prob¬ 
ably become an outlaw. The National 
Park Service, in response to complaints 
of residents of Truro, has outlawed nu¬ 
dity everywhere in the 28,000-acre Sea¬ 
shore. The irony of the situation is that 
no one, neither the Park Service nor the 
townspeople, objects to nudity. The real 
target of the new regulation is the sharp¬ 
ly rising population density at a sheltered 
and unsupervised stretch of Truro ocean 
beach called Brush Hollow, or Free 
Beach. 

Nude sunbathing has been quietly tol¬ 
erated on Cape Cod for many years, but 
its increasing popularity led last summer 
to stories about Free Beach in newspa¬ 
pers and magazines. As a result. Truro 
became Mecca for bare bathers from the 
length of the Cape. Between Aug. 15 and 
Sept. 6, a Seashore ranger assigned to the 
task counted a daily average of 500 to 
600 naked people at Free Beach with the 
high, 1,200, on Aug. 25. 

So many people meant almost as many 
cars, traffic problems, trespassing on pri¬ 
vate property and damage to the fragile 
ecology of the giant dunes that line the 
shore of the upper Cape. 

Dexter M. Keezer, a former college 
president who moved to Truro in 1971, 
is a spokesman for the Truro Neighbor¬ 
hood Association, which favors the ban. 
"You’re cast in the role of wanting 
to stop people from taking off their 


clothes," says Keezer, "but that’s not the 
point. If the town is inundated by peo¬ 
ple the way it was last summer, it will be 
well on its way to destruction.” 

Enforcing the nudity ban, if it can be 
enforced at all, will cost at least $31,000 
this summer. And the penalty for any¬ 
one over the age of 10 being caught with¬ 
out "opaque covering" could be as much 
as $200 and six months in jail. 

And what of our lonely swimmer in 
his sylvan retreat? He will cither have to 
cover up, or concede to himself the pos¬ 
sibility that under Massachusetts law he 
is in the same category with "stubborn 
children, runaways, common night walk¬ 
ers .. . railers and brawlers" and other 
such public nuisances. 

COMMISH WITH A MISSION 

Larry O’Brien will be the new commis¬ 
sioner of the N BA and we w ish him well, 
though his selection as successor to Wal¬ 
ter Kennedy, after much huffing and 
puffing by the owners, is something of a 
letdown. Aside from the fact that he was 
born in Springfield, Mass., where the 
game was invented, O’Brien's connec¬ 
tions with basketball arc nil. 

Rather than choosing someone from 
within the sport (Deputy Commissioner 
Simon Gourdine comes easily to mind), 
the owners have apparently agreed on 
what they think they want: a Sl50,000-a- 
yeur lobbyist whose job is to persuade 
Congressmen and others of the right¬ 
eousness of the NBA’s position on such 
matters as the reserve clause and possi¬ 
ble merger with the ABA. Lobbyists may 
be all right in their way but it is not en¬ 
couraging that one of our major profes¬ 
sional leagues should now be headed 
by one of them. 

LOADING UP 

Spaghetti for lunch, rice and potatoes for 
supper, pancakes and toast for breakfast. 
It sounds like a weight-gaining regimen 
for a sumo wrestler. In fact, it is the hot¬ 
test precompelition diet fad of that skin¬ 
niest of all athletes, the marathon run¬ 
ner. On the eve of last month's Boston 
Marathon, restaurants in the city’s Ital¬ 
ian North End did a booming trade in 
pasta dishes; and at the Trail’s End Mar¬ 
athon in Seaside, Ore. in February, local 
restaurants advertised special "Mara¬ 
thon Meals" of spaghetti and pancakes. 

High carbohydrate foods help the 
body synthesize glycogen, the form in 
which the muscles store their fuel, glu¬ 


cose. The Carbohydrate-Loading Diet 
was developed in Sweden in the late ’60s 
by an exercise physiologist named Erik 
Hultman, who was working with cross¬ 
country skiers. Hultman’s aim was to 
enable the skiers to build up extra re¬ 
serves of glycogen and thus forestall the 
point, usually reached after about two 
hours of continuous exercise, at which 
muscles exhaust their fuel supply and ex¬ 
perience the stiffness and cramps of "gly¬ 
cogen death.” Hultman found that by 
draining the muscles of most of their gly¬ 
cogen a few days before the competition 
through strenuous exercise and a low car¬ 
bohydrate diet, and then shifting to all- 
out carbohydrate-loading immediately 
before a meet, skiers could boost their 
glycogen reserves to two or even three 
times their normal levels. 

Word of carbohydrate-loading 
reached this country at about the time 
of the 1972 Olympics. Since then the 
practice has been gaining currency 
among diet-obsessed marathon runners 
Experimenting with the diet under con¬ 
trolled circumstances, a researcher in 
running-mad Oregon concluded that ef¬ 
ficient carbohydrate-loading can take as 
much as 10 to 12 minutes off an average 
marathoner’s time. 

Olympic marathon champion Frank 
Shorter, who last year said he thought 
that marathoners tended instinctively to 
eat more carbohydrates before a race (SI, 
April I, 1974), now says he is consider¬ 
ing carbohydrate-loading. 

"It might be worth another three min¬ 
utes," he says. 

THEY SAID IT 

• Jim Schocnfeld, 22, Buffalo Sabres de¬ 
fenseman, on Montreal's Henri Richard, 
39: "He really ought to dye his hair. It's 
embarrassing to find yourself tangling 
with a gray-haired man.” 

• Danny Murtaugh, Pirates manager, on 
why he doesn't like to call up players 
from Pittsburgh’s Charleston farm club: 
“When l take players from Charleston, 
they take players from Deptford Mines, 
and my son manages Deptford Mines." 

• Grover Collins, a truck driver from 
Soddy-Daisy, Tcnn., who last month 
won the world's first annual butter- 
bean-ealing contest: "When you're the 
champipn, there’s always some upstart 
gunning to shoot you down." 

• Pete Rose, asked how marriage has af¬ 

fected Johnny Bench: "He’s hitting 
about .240.” end 
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GILLETTE ANNOUNCES 
AN ADJUSTABLE TRAC IL 


Five settings on the cartridge let you choose 
the shave that suits you best. 



Nobody knows better than you how 


a razor feels on your face, whether it 
feels right or whether a slight adjust¬ 
ment could make it feel better. 

So now, in addition to the regular 
TracHf Gillette also makes a TracH 
cartridge that’s adjustable. 


LO ■ MED i HI 



Five settings, 
one is perfect for you. 

The new Adjustable TracH * 
cartridge has five different settings. 


Low, medium, high, and two settings 
in-between. So whether your face and 
beard are tough, tender, or in-between, 
you can get a TracH two-bladed 
shave that feels just right for you. 

And, since the settings are on the 
cartridge, you can easily adjust them 
with one finger, even in the middle 
of your shave. 


'>JsS 


* 

The TracII- razor Effect, 
adjusted to your own beard. 


With the Adjustable TracH you get 
the great TracH two-bladed shave. 

The first blade shaves the whisker 
and stretches it out from the skin. 

Then before the whisker snaps all the 
way back, the second blade can 
shave it again, closer. 

You also get regular TracH comfort, 
because both blades in the Adjustable 


TracH cartridge are recessed for 
a safer shave that’s just right for you. 

Adjustable cartridges fit the 
regular TVaclI handle. 

If you already own a regular TracH, 
you can buy the adjustable cartridges 
separately. They’ll fit right on your 
own handle. 

If you don’t own a Trac H razor, 
you can buy the Adjustable Trac H 
complete. 

Both are available wherever 
regular TracH is sold. 



The closest thing to a perfect shave. 
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Sports Illustrated 



A PLEASURE! 


Deftly threading his way through a jumbled, bumping field, Foolish Pleasure raced home first in the Kentucky Derby, 
pleasing the public that made him the favorite and refuting critics who doubted his stamina by WHITNEY TOWER 



A PLEASURE continued 


A mong his friends in Knoxville, 
t Tenn., twinkle-eyed, 77-year-old 
John Lawson Greer, owner of Foolish 
Pleasure, is known as a highly amusing 
after-dinner raconteur and a loyal sup¬ 
porter of the First Baptist Church. Ac¬ 
cording to a story that Greer tells, when 
a deacon of the church once wondered 
aloud whether contributions from the 
horse owner could be tainted in the eyes 
of the Lord because they might have 
come from racing, another churchman 
rushed to his defense. The money was 
most welcome, he said, ”The only thing 
wrong is, 'taint enough.” 

This week, if Greer's generosity con¬ 
tinues and reflects his racing success, the 
house of worship conceivably could be 
renamed the John L. Greer First Baptist 
Church, for the prosperous banker and 
baker took home a check for S209.600 
from Churchill Downs after Foolish 
Pleasure humbled his critics—and there 
were many—and 14 rivals to score a su¬ 
perb victory in the 101st Kentucky 
Derby. 

"I don’t know why Foolish Pleasure 
shouldn't now be accepted as a great 
colt." said Greer after the race, obvious¬ 
ly reacting to the doubts about the 
horse's true quality so often expressed by 
racing experts in the days and weeks pre¬ 
ceding the Derby. These flowered after 
Foolish Pleasure finished third to Darby 
Dan Farm's Prince Thou Art and Syl¬ 


van Place in the Florida Derby, the only 
defeat he has ever suffered, and persist¬ 
ed after his hard-pressed victory over 
Bombay Duck in the Wood Memorial. 
Referring to the foot injuries Foolish 
Pleasure incurred in the Florida race, 
Greer said. "After all, he overcame dif¬ 
ficulties that a lesser horse wouldn’t 
have.” 

Greer is right. In becoming only the 
third Florida-bred to win the Kentucky 
Derby (Needles and Carry Back were the 
others), the grandson of Bold Ruler and 
Tom Fool established himself as a legit¬ 
imate champion. Even when he won all 
seven of his races as a 2-year-old, he was 
not accepted without reservation, and af¬ 
ter his loss in the mile-and-an-eighth 
Florida Derby the critics shook their 
heads and said he would not last the ex¬ 
tra furlong of the mile and a quarter at 
Churchill Downs. His victory in the 
Wood, also at a mile and an eighth, did 
nothing to silence the critics, especially 
since the Darby Dan horses had not run. 
And Foolish Pleasure had yet to meet the 
two strongCalifornia contenders, Avatar 
and Diabolo, or the solid Master Der¬ 
by. winner of the Louisiana Derby and 
conqueror—albeit in rain and mud—of 
the Darby Dan duo and Avatar in the 
Blue Grass Stakes at Kceneland. 

But last Saturday, before a crowd of 
113,324—down 50,000 from the wild 
mob that attended the centennial Derby 



Bombay Duck led the field on the first turn, with Foolish Pleasure well back but near the rail. 


a year ago—and additional millions who 
tuned in as ABC went to the post at 
Churchill Downs for the first time. Fool¬ 
ish Pleasure put it all together once and 
for all. As he rolled to his 11 th win in 12 
starts and increased his bankroll to 
S673.5I5, the handsome bay colt, exqui¬ 
sitely trained by LeRoy Jolley and mag¬ 
nificently ridden by Jacinto Vasquez, 
soundly trounced the only two colts ever 
to finish in front of him (Prince Thou 
Art was sixth. Sylvan Place ninth). He 
also showed Avatar and Diabolo how to 
stay out of trouble in an important race 
and relegated them to second and third. 
He whipped Master Derby, who was 
fourth, by nearly seven lengths. As for 
Bombay Duck, who had given Foolish 
Pleasure such a tussle in the Wood Me¬ 
morial, that dead-tired son of Nashua 
finished last in the 15-horse field. 

This Derby was a wonderfully contest¬ 
ed horse race in which there was a cer¬ 
tain amount of rough stuff", some of it 
minor, some of it major, and a stretch 
run so exciting that the usually unflap¬ 
pable track announcer. Chic Anderson, 
got the horses confused and called Prince 
Thou Art instead of Foolish Pleasure as 
the winner mowed down his opposition 
in the last and most important furlong. 
“I don't get mixed up very often," said 
the embarrassed Anderson, as his listen¬ 
ers recalled the 1947 Preakness when 
Clem McCarthy told a radio audience 
that the winner was Jet Pilot instead of 
Faultless. ("Ladies and gentlemen, 1 
have made a horrible mistake," said the 
contrite McCarthy.) 

The buildup before the race was on the 
low-key side, with the trainers saying po¬ 
lite and appropriate things about their 
own horses and the opposition. And 
about their jockeys. Well, almost all 
trainers. John Campo, who has always 
been something of a backstretch lawyer 
since his early days with the late Eddie 
Ncloy, did not think much of Jean Cru- 
guet's ride aboard Campo's colt Media 
in the Wood (in which Media finished 
third) and made sure that everyone knew 
it. In turn, Cruguet did not think much 
of the trainer's reaction. "My owner 
[Max Gluck] likes to pick riders," said 
the portly Campo as he waddled around 
his barn area, "but despite this jock, I 
expect Media to run a good race—not 
necessarily to win. I’m having a nice time 
and I’m relaxed. As for the horse, when 






Jockey Vasquez used the whip four limes on Foolish Pleasure through the stretch, urging him on to the wire ahead of second-place Avatar. 


docs a horse know if he’s 3 to 5 or 20 to 
I?” Media went off at 24 to 1 and fin¬ 
ished a respectable fifth under Cruguet, 
a Frenchman who was considered talent¬ 
ed enough to ride first string for Trainer 
Angel Penna in France for a couple of 
years. 

The question-mark horse in the race 
was Round Stake. Holder of an erratic, 
generally unimpressive record, he was 
trained by Allen Jcrkcns, famous for ma¬ 
jor upsets, such as Beau Purple three 
times beating Kelso and the defeats of 
Secretariat by Onion and Prove Out. This 
was Jerkens’ first Derby horse, and it did 
not seem right that people had been get¬ 
ting 80 to 1 on Round Stake in the win¬ 
ter book. “I’d be happy to be third or 
fourth,’’ said the composed trainer. “I'd 
much rather he did it when people feel 
he can’t, instead of going into the race 
too optimistically." The people felt 
he couldn't— Round Stake went off at 
55 to I—and he didn’t, finishing I Ith. 

"I’ve got to think Foolish Pleasure is 
the legitimate favorite," Jerkens said. 
"He should be. He had a tough race in 
the Wood, and if he can stand up under 
that, he’s obviously the best. And remem¬ 
ber, no other colt has been running any 
farther than he has with weight up. When 


you’ve lost only once, you must still be 
the best." 

The Western invaders were impressive 
but not spectacular. Diabolo's trainer, 
Sid Martin, was counting heavily on 
Jockey Laflit Pincay, who was replacing 
Bill Shoemaker, because "the colt wasn’t 
responding to Shoe, whose forte is not 
being a strong rider, whereas Pincay is." 
Tommy Doyle, Avatar’s trainer, quipped 
that he would huve preferred the race to 
be held in California, but "seeing as how 
we can’t move it, we’ll have to race it 
here in Kentucky." Then, in response to 
suggestions that the current crop of 3- 
year-olds might be just ordinary, or even 
a bad bunch, he said, "How can anyone 
say that when they haven't had a chance 
to prove themselves bad yet? If these are 
bad horses, I’d love to have a barnful of 
bad horses like Foolish Pleasure. He is 
very tough.” 

Thus, for LeRoy Jolley, it was pres¬ 
sure week. But he responded well to the 
endless questions and special requests of 
the large, news-hungry press corps. Jol¬ 
ley was concentrating on training his colt 
to break off slowly and finish with a real 
quick lick, but he went out of his way to 
be courteous. "This is only my second 
trip to the Derby," Jolley pointed out. 


"The first was with Ridan in 1962. I was 
listed as trainer, but it was really a joint 
venture with my father. Moody. Ridan 
was fiery and uncontrollable, just the op¬ 
posite of this very manageable colt. They 
call this the Run for the Roses, but in Ri- 
dan’s year it was run for your life to be 
around him.” 

Jolley had special praise for Jockey 
Vasquez. "Vasquez has given a great deal 
of himself to this colt," he said. And, sa¬ 
luting others on his staff, "That goes, 
too, for my assistant trainer, Henry Ger- 
vais, Frank Morris, the groom, exercise 
boy John Nazareth and the blacksmiths, 
Ernie Pinto and Butch Vinas. What we’ve 
done here is a team effort— all the way. 
We’ve all been concerned about the colt’s 
feet. Twice a day we treat them with io¬ 
dine and turpentine. He responds to the 
treatment like any fine athlete.” 

The fine athlete went off as the 2-to-l 
Derby favorite under a cloudy sky that 
contained an overdue rainfall, which held 
off until half an hour after the race was 
over. At the start Foolish Pleasure did 
get off slowly. Bombay Duck, the sprint¬ 
er, breaking from post position 11, shot 
to the lead and led the pack through the 
first quarter in a blistering 22 seconds, 
the half in :45 2 s and the six furlongs in 
continued 
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A PLEASURE continued 


THE HORSE THAT ALMOST RAN 



Naughty Jake, who bypassed this year's Derby, nuzzles his resourceful owner. 


J ake Bachelor of Louisville almost went 
down in history last Saturday as the first 
owner of a Kentucky Derby horse ever to 
spend the night before the race oiling ma¬ 
chinery at the local International Harvester 
Plant for S6.37 an hour. 

The reason he did not achieve that dis¬ 
tinction is that he decided on Thursday not 
to enter his horse. Naughty Jake, in the Der¬ 
by after all. If he had. Bachelor would have 
been the first black owner in the Run for the 
Roses since 1943, when Burnt Cork, which 
belonged to Jack Benny's “valet," Eddie 
(Rochester) Anderson, finished last. Instead 
Bachelor sent his horse ofT in the ninth race, 
right after the Derby. That was the 525,000 
Needles. Naughty Jake finished fourth. 

"If it had come up an off track," Bach¬ 
elor said, "Naughty Jake would've made an 
awful good showing in the Derby. But the 
forecast was for fair weather. And if he was 
to run 15th—well, anybody could do that. 1 
felt I was representing the average little guy, 
the average minority-group guy. I hoped I 
could make people say, "He did it, and he’s 
no better than me. Why can't I do it'?' But a 
bad showing, that would've been a letdown." 

Bachelor is in oil, but not in the way you 
would expect a racehorse owner to be. He 
makes about SI 3,000 a year keeping produc¬ 
tion machines running smoothly from 10:30 
p.m. until 6:30 a.m. But he is also one of the 
few people, big or little, who make an eco¬ 
nomic go of horse owning. 

"Some research company sent a lady out 
to do a report on me," he says. “She said I 
was one of the most successful people in rac¬ 
ing, percentagewise." 

Nine years ago, after saving up $2,350, 
Bachelor bought his first horse. He had 
grown up not far from Churchill Downs and 
had worked there as a hot-walker and groom. 


"The racetrack is something that once you 
get it in you, it never gets out," he says. “And 
when 1 was growing up, there were twice as 
many black people involved in racing as now. 
Today the average black says, ‘That ain't my 
game, that's a rich man’s game.’ " 

Not the way Bachelor plays it. “Each 
horse I've owned put me in a position where 
1 could pay for another one. When a horse 
don't win, I'll sell him for 5250. Or I'll drop 
him way down and get him claimed. Every 
one that was ever claimed," he says with a 
horse trader’s smile, "the claimcr didn't do 
too good with him. You got to watch mon¬ 
ey closer than the rich man. ’Cause if you 
don't it’s going to run out. And you got to 
win some races. 'Cause if you don't, you 
haven't got anything to run out. 

"My help is all in the family. They get sal¬ 
ary, 'cause they got to live, but if it’s your 
son, and Dad’s in bad shape, he'll pass up a 
little something so Dad can survive." Son 
Michael, 23, does a lot of the training and 
accompanies the horses on trips. "I couldn't 
do without him," says Jake, who stays be¬ 
hind to squirt the midnight oil. 

Naughty Jake, who has won S42.475, is 
the best horse Bachelor has had, although 
his filly Sylva Mill won the Debutante Stakes 
on Derby Day in 1972 before "she busted 
her knee." 

"I’ll probably never get another horse of 
Naughty Jake's caliber,” says Bachelor, 
"and I couldn't count the people who called 
me to say, about the Derby, 'Go ahead on' 
or 'I'm in your comer' or ‘Run him any¬ 
way.’ " But staying in the Derby would have 
cost $7,500 in entry and starting fees on top 
of the 5100 nominating fee he had already 
put up. "And,” says Jake, '“run him any¬ 
way' don’t pay no bills." 

—Roy Blount Jr. 


1:I0?s. Rushing Man, and later Avatar, 
stalked Bombay Duck through the first 
part of the race. Meanwhile, Vasquez, us¬ 
ing his head, had Foolish Pleasure back 
in the pack, saving ground on the inside 
for most of the trip. Jolley said, ‘‘I was 
surprised at first that Foolish Pleasure 
didn't get to running easily, and 1 thought 
maybe he didn't like the track too well. 
But when I saw us running around eighth 
and then sixth, saving ground, and also 
that the leader had ticked ofT such a fast 
pace, burning on the front end, I thought 
we’re not that badly off." 

When Bombay Duck had enough—his 
rider said angrily that he had been both¬ 
ered by things thrown and waved by the 
unruly infield crowd—he slowed down 
suddenly and quickly faded to last. Dia- 
bolo, whom Pincay had launched from 
fourth place with a tremendous drive 
around the far turn, took the lead. Shoe¬ 
maker and Avatar, who had been close 
to the pace, went right with him and for 
a few strides the California horses were 
one-two. Master Derby, who had moved 
up from eighth, tried to slay with the pair, 
and then Vasquez moved with Foolish 
Pleasure. Whether or not the Califor¬ 
nians moved too soon and too fast will 
be the subject of debate around the tracks 
for some time, but what won't be ques¬ 
tioned ever is Vasquez’ timing as he 
rolled up in fourth place at the head of 
the long stretch, still saving ground on 
the rail. With a brilliant surge, he drove 
inside Master Derby and outside Avatar, 
near the rail, and Diabolo, right along¬ 
side him. 

Had Vasquez decided to sit tight be¬ 
hind this pair as they neared the eighth 
pole instead of swinging out there is no 
telling what might have happened. For 
just as Foolish Pleasure cranked himself 
up for the final furlong, the Californians 
went into an odd little dance of their own. 
First Diabolo bobbled, and then, recov¬ 
ering, lugged in on Avatar. Almost as if 
in self-defense Avatar bumped Diabolo, 
knocking him completely off stride and 
just as completely out of contention. Av¬ 
atar, who was turned almost sideways for 
an instant, hung on gamely to finish 1 Va 
lengths behind Foolish Pleasure, who 
had been clear of all the trouble and 
found himself a smooth, clear path to the 
wire. Diabolo struggled home in third 
place, but came back gimpy, his left fore¬ 
leg bleeding. A stewards' inquiry looked 
into the Diabolo-Avatar collision, but 
both Shoemaker and Pincay agreed that 
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it had not altered the result of the race. 
“The way the winner blew by us,” said 
Shoe, “I didn't think I could beat him 
anyway." Echoed Pincay, “I don't think 
it probably made any difference in the 
outcome." 

What was most puzzling to all three 
riders was Chic Anderson’s boo-boo on 
the race call. Shoemaker heard Anderson 
through the track public-address loud¬ 
speaker and until he returned to unsad¬ 
dle he thought the horse that had blown 
past him was Prince Thou Art. Vasquez 
heard Anderson, too, and said to himself, 
“If Prince Thou Art is rushing that fast 
on the outside, he better hurry up, be¬ 
cause that wire is in front of me right 
now, and I’m about to be the winner of 
this Derby." 

Braulio Baeza, who was aboard Prince 
Thou Art, heard the miscall—all the way 
back in sixth place. The Florida Derby 
winner wasn't going anywhere, and it 
amused Baeza to be told he was in such 
great position. “I didn't know where I 
was,” he said. 

It may be argued that had Diabolo and 
Avatar not engaged in their free-for-all, 
one or even both of them might have 
hung on long enough to hold off Fool¬ 
ish Pleasure. But they probably would 
not have. Vasquez had the right head of 
steam up, and nothing was going to catch 
Foolish Pleasure this time as he uncorked 
a final quarter in a tick over 25 seconds. 
His time for the race was an unsensation- 
al 2:02—Secretariat's record is 1:59%; 
Cannonade won a year ago in 2:04—but 
the time was really of no great concern. 
Nothing mattered for Greer, Jolley, 
Vasquez and the rest of the fellows 
around their barn but beating the 14 chal¬ 
lengers, and this they did with dispatch. 

“Until an athlete does something," 
said Jolley when it was all over, “you 
don't know if he can do it. But now it 
seems that whatever the others can do. 
Foolish Pleasure can do it just a little bit 
better.” 

Greer, possibly thinking of what he 
might have to say this week to the pas¬ 
tor of the First Baptist Church of Knox¬ 
ville, smiled broadly as his young train¬ 
er—Jolley is 37—held the attention of his 
audience. Greer was looking ahead to 
May 17 and the Preakness. He said wist¬ 
fully, “How we’d love to win the Preak¬ 
ness. Ridan lost it by that much. And 
then there’s the Belmont. Anyone who 
says he wouldn’t like to win the Triple 
Crown is a damn fool.” imd 



After victory. Foolish Pleasure and Jacinto Vasquez are blanketed with traditional roses. 
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PLAYING KETCHUP OUT WEST 


Nothing matches the sloganeering served up in the San Diego baseball emporium of hamburg honcho Ray Kroc. 
And with the maturing of fine young players, the hapless Padres are patties no longer by RON FIMRITE 


N owhere outside a McDonald's ham¬ 
burger stand is the work ethic so 
fiercely extolled as in the clubhouse of 
the San Diego Padres baseball team. 
Even the most industrious visitor to this 
sanctuary can be made to feel slothful 
when assailed by such stern admonitions 
as the one posted nearest the entrance: 
“Press on—nothing in the world can take 
the place of persistence. Talent will not; 
nothing is more common than unsuccess¬ 
ful men with talent. . . . Persistence and 
determination alone are omnipotent." 

The message was read with more than 
passing interest by Padre players last 
week as they fought gamely to retain the 
respectability they had earned in the first 
weeks of the 1975 season. The game’s big¬ 
gest losers over the past six seasons, the 
Padres actually led the National League 
West for 12 days in April, easily a club 
record, and they were happily showing 
their heels to such dignitaries as the 
Dodgers and the Reds when they 
slouched into a five-game losing streak 
that was all too reminiscent of last year, 
when they lost 102 games, or, for that 


matter, of any year they have been in the 
league. But unlike last year or any other 
year, they snapped out of it this time with 
a 4-2 midweek win over Houston that 
was a monument to omnipotent deter¬ 
mination and persistence. 

“This was our first real test of the sea¬ 
son," said Manager John McNamara of 
the streak-breaker. “Last year we didn’t 
have the talent to stop a losing streak. 
This year we do. There was no panic. We 
have made tremendous progress." 

Enough progress that for the first 15 
games of the season, 10 of which the Pa¬ 
dres won, they were not so much surpris¬ 
ing as shocking. The young pitchers who 
suffered through on-the-job training a 
year ago seemed to be realizing their con¬ 
siderable promise, and the young hitters, 
notably Dave Winfield, John Grubb and 
Mike Ivie, were demolishing the oppo¬ 
sition. And when the team finished its 
home stand last Thursday, out of first 
place but with heads held high, it had 
drawn more than a quarter of a million 
fans, an average of nearly 20,000 per 
game. Then the Padres went to L.A. and 


took two of three from the Dodgers. 

Credit the work ethic with this aston¬ 
ishing turnaround. The Padres are not 
likely to win a pennant this year, but they 
will surely do better than last year, and 
if their fans continue to abandon their 
patios, sun decks and sailboats to see 
them play, they will easily exceed the 
1974 record attendance of 1,075,399. 

Manager McNamara and Vice-Presi¬ 
dent General Manager Peter Bavasi are 
quick to laud that master homilist. Team 
Owner Ray A. Kroc, for creating a more 
positive atmosphere. Kroc is the high 
school dropout who, through determina¬ 
tion and persistence, rose from poverty 
to riches by selling McDonald’s ham¬ 
burgers. “We use many of the McDon¬ 
ald's ideas about marketing with the 
team,” says Bavasi loyally. 

Kroc is a congenital promoter, so 61 
of the 78 Padre home dates are “specials" 
of some sort or another, ranging from 
“Big Mac Sundays" to "The Great Wal- 
lenda Night," on which the daring Karl 
Wallenda will tightrope-walk from the 
left-field grandstand to the right. Kroc, 


Twisting away from the tag of Houston Catcher Cliff Johnson, Outfielder John Grubb, one of a trio of young Padre standouts, comes in to score. 




who posts his “persistence” messages 
throughout the clubhouse and team of¬ 
fices, has even made sloganeers of such 
normally articulate fellows as McNa¬ 
mara and Bavasi. 

“To handle yourself, use your head,” 
the sign above McNamara’s desk reads, 
“to handle others, use your heart.” 

"When you’re green you’re growing,” 
the 32-year-old Bavasi will say. “When 
you ripen you rot. And if you were a bum 
when you were poor, you’ll be a bum 
when you're rich. Mr. Kroc says that all 
the time.” 

Bavasi and his father, Team President 
E.J. (Buzzy) Bavasi, deserve consider¬ 
able credit themselves for assembling an 
exciting young team and McNamara 
merits praise for having the courage to 
play youngsters last season when he 
might have won some battles with vet¬ 
erans but lost the war. “We decided to 
give the ball to the kids,” he has said. 
"Now they have a year's experience.” 

In starting pitchers Dave Freisleben, 
Dan Spillner and Joe McIntosh, all 23, 
and in Randy Jones, 25, McNamara has 
the makings of a staff that could plague 
the league for years. And in sluggers Win¬ 
field, 23, Grubb, 26, and Ivic, 22, he may 
have the offense of the future. 

Winfield, who stands 6'6" and weighs 
215, is, in McNamara’s opinion, a po¬ 
tential superstar. Last year, his first full 
season in the major leagues, he hit 20 
home runs and drove in 75 runs. He got 
off to a quick start this season and by 
week's end was among the league lead¬ 
ers in batting average, homers and RBIs. 

“I can’t say enough about Winfield,” 
says McNamara. “He’s got everything 
you look for in a superstar. And he has 
leadership ability. He's not afraid to 
work.” 

Winfield, a former baseball and bas¬ 
ketball player at the University of Min¬ 
nesota, is not lacking in yet another 
essential for success—self-confidence, 
"People tell you you’re a superstar,” he 
said last week, "so what do you say? You 
can’t say no. I just tell them to come out 
and watch me play.” 

Those who watched him play last week 
in the game that broke the losing streak 
would surely have been impressed. The 
Padres were trailing Houston 1-0 when 
they rallied for all four of their runs in 
the fifth inning. The rally represented a 
fine amalgam of young and old talent. 
Veteran Bobby Tolan drove in one run, 
Grubb drove in two with his ninth dou¬ 


A 



First Baseman Mike I vie cheeks a chaw. 


ble of the season and after Willie 
McCovey—at 37, still one of the most 
feared batsmen alive—was intentionally 
walked, Winfield hit a bullet to left field. 
Actually, it should have been a mere sin¬ 
gle, but the ball was struck with such 
force that it was too hot for Astro Out¬ 
fielder Greg Gross to handle and was 
scored as a double. Grubb crossed the 
plate while Gross searched for the ball. 

But even with their newly refined skills, 
the Padres do not win games easily, and 
in the ninth, with one out and a runner 
on first. Reliever Bill Greif walked one 
Astro and hit another to load the bases. 
Having thus inconvenienced himself, he 
struck out two men to end the game. 

“I figured that if I was throwing so 
hard they couldn’t get out of the way of 
the ball, I might as well keep giving them 
fastballs,” said Grief, who got his fourth 
save of the season. Greif was a starter 
last year, and he admittedly “resisted" 
efforts to convert him to a reliever. 
“There remains a stigma to relief pitch¬ 
ing for a starter," he said. “It’s like ac¬ 
cepting a demotion.” That he eventually 
succumbed to the entreaties of McNa¬ 
mara and Pitching Coach Tom Morgan 
is a measure of the team’s new spirit. 

“Last year, a five-game losing streak 
might just have been accepted,” said Mc¬ 
Covey of the changed attitude. "This 
year the guys just think they’re better 
than that. It means a lot, thinking you're 
supposed to win.” 

"We have a lot of young players who 
have been winners in college and in the 
minors,” said Ivie, a burly, blond Geor¬ 
gian. “I think we’re a little like the A’s 


were a few years ago. Once we’ve learned 
to play together, we’ll be hard to hold. 
Right now it feels good to come into a 
locker room knowing everybody is in a 
winning frame of mind. Last year, I guess 
it was more like, ‘Oh, well, we lost. Let's 
have the paycheck.’ ” 
lvie was drafted by the Padres as a 
catcher five years ago, when he was 17. 
He became convinced somehow that this 
was not his position and he nearly quit 
the game in despair. He was finally shift¬ 
ed to first base, where he is more com¬ 
fortable. It is a mark of his advancing 
maturity that when McNamara asked 
him in an emergency last month to play 
third base, an unfamiliar position, lvie 



replied, “I’ll give it my best shot, 
but don’t expect a Brooks Robinson out 
there." 

On opening day a year ago, the Pa¬ 
dres must have thought they were play¬ 
ing for a new Charlie Finley when Kroc 
snatched the public-address microphone 
and, before 38,000 fans, berated his team 
for "some of the stupidest ballplaying 
I’ve ever seen in my life." Understand¬ 
ably, there was employer-employee ten¬ 
sion after that fulmination. But that too 
has passed. 

During one of the Padres’ next home 
stands San Diego sportswriters will pre¬ 
sent Kroc with a gold megaphone. The 
better to call the players stupid? No, it 
is unlikely that he will feel called upon 
to use it this brave new season. end 
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EAST 



WEST 


C hicago and the Bay Area have all the 
waterfront property. Picasso sculp¬ 
ture, Union Squares, Loops and finan¬ 
cial districts they need. What they don’t 
have and do want is not another celeb¬ 
rity disco like the BBC on Division Street 
or a new organic dish for the Trident Res¬ 
taurant in Sausalito, but a couple of 
teams that don’t play as if Snoopy was 
the city mascot. On windblown Michigan 
Avenue and bustling Market Street they 
have been starving for a winner. Now 
dinner is on the table. 

But for whom? Golden State War¬ 
riors or the Chicago Bulls? The entree in 
question is the Western Conference 
championship and after the Bulls beat the 
Warriors 108-101 last Sunday in Chica¬ 
go Stadium, Chicago headed west with 
a 2-1 edge in the best-of-seven playoff. 

The series figured to be close, not only 
because the teams' records during the 
regular season were almost identical, but 
because their personnel, if not exactly 
their styles, were similar. Both count on 
heavy scoring from their forwards, re¬ 
bounding from their centers and ballhan¬ 


THEIR WAY TO GET UP 
IS TO GET UPSET 

The Warriors laughed when they heard the Bulls argued among themselves. 
But such turned out to be Chicago’s nature by BARRY McDERMOTT 


dling in the backcourt, and they both 
play mean defense. The difference is that 
Chicago Coach Dick Motta is a statis¬ 
tician and Golden State's A1 Attles is a 
gypsy. The Bulls play deliberately and 
rarely need an eraser, while sometimes 
the Warriors will go helter-skelter. But 
basically the teams have the same soul. 
Also they have both been ignored over 
the years. This year, partly through the 
unexpected collapse of other teams, like 
Milwaukee and Los Angeles, the two 
clubs have gleaned a certain amount of 
recognition and recognize the playoffs as 
a chance to step out of the shadows. As 
a result, they were going at the series not 
like men at work, but like men at war. 

Why else would Rick Barry, having 
taken in stride an attempted mugging by 


a woman in Seattle, misplace his cool and 
make more mistakes than a kid on his 
first date during the final seconds of the 
second game? Why else would Chet 
Walker play on a leg that felt like a worn- 
out shock absorber? Why else would 
Norm Van Lier bite his tongue? 

Barry’s gaffe occurred last Wednesday 
night in Chicago. He had scored 38 
points in the series opener a few days be¬ 
fore when the Warriors won 107-89 on 
their home floor. But in the second game 
in Chicago he lost track of the time and 
gave the Bulls a chance to win, which they 
did, 90-89. 

continued 

Warrior Charles Johnson, who had a hot hand, 
lets go a Jumper over Jerry Sloan of the Bulls. 
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WHEN LOW DOWN, GO 
DOWN LOWER 

After being walloped twice by the Bullets, the Celts won one by putting 
Dave Cowens in the low post and the ball in the hole by PAT PUTNAM 


T he only thing wrong with us,” said 
Tommy Heinsohn, the Boston Celt¬ 
ics coach, after his team had been 
thrashed for the second time in a row by 
Washington in the Eastern Conference 
playoff finals, "is that we just are not put¬ 
ting the ball in the hole. Now, I don't un¬ 
derstand why that is so difficult for peo¬ 
ple to understand.” 

All week long, Heinsohn had been 
swamped by explanations for the two de¬ 
feats—and remedies. Dave Cowens and 
John Havlicek, for instance, supposedly 
were not ''involved” enough in the of¬ 
fense. Or the Celtics weren’t running in 
fast-break fashion, but in confusion. 
Stop playing Havlicek so much, he’s too 

In the second-game rout, Washington's Hayes 
soars high to reject a shot by Paul Silas. 


old. Or why isn’t Havlicek playing more? 
Boston was wasting too much defense on 
Elvin Hayes, who was going to score any¬ 
way. Or not enough: double-team the Big 
E, that’ll do it. 

“Bull," Heinsohn snapped. "People 
are saying we’ve overprepared. How can 
you be overprepared for a good team like 
Washington? 

"Contrary to what anyone says, the 
fact is that we are getting a man open 
but the ball isn’t going in. It wasn't our 
execution. It wasn’t Washington's de¬ 
fense. It wasn’t our shot selection. The 
ball just isn’t going in the hole. And when 
you don’t shoot well against a tough team 
like Washington you are in trouble." 

In those opening two games, which 
Washington won 100-95 and 117-92, the 
Celtics somehow managed to miss 127 of 


207 shots. Between them, Cowens and 
Havlicek sank only 27 of 80 shots, which 
seems like a fair amount of involvement, 
if not very helpful involvement. But then, 
only Jo Jo White was hitting with any 
consistency for the Celtics. The all-star 
guard scored 27 points in the opener, 18 
in the second game. 

Meanwhile, Washington, led by the 
magnificent Hayes, was playing with a 
hot hand. For the first two games, more 
than half of everything the Bullets put 
up went in. Hayes had 34 points in the 
first one—when Washington came from 
12 back at halftime to win—and 29 in 
the second. And the Bullets apparently 
had found an effective blockade for the 
Celtics’ fast break. 

Actually, it is a simple defense, and 
when Washington is scoring it works 
beautifully. As soon as one of the Bul¬ 
lets puts the ball in the air, Phil Chenier, 
Kevin Porter and Mike Riordan turn and 
run for the other end of the court, leav¬ 
ing Hayes and Wes Unseld to worry 
about possibly grabbing an offensive re¬ 
bound. Sometimes, even Hayes will turn 
and retreat with his three smaller team¬ 
mates. "We don’t get too many offen- 

contlnued 
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sive rebounds.” says Riordan, “but it 
sure kills their fast break.” 

On Friday, after the defeats, the Celt¬ 
ics held a tough practice. They made 
some adjustments in their offense, main¬ 
ly looking to get Cowens in lower, and 
to get Havlicek more open. "I'm best 
when I*m moving without the ball,” said 
Havlicek. “That’s when it is the tough¬ 
est to guard a man—when he doesn’t 
have the ball." 

“We’ve finally got it together,” said 
Heinsohn after practice. “We’re more in¬ 
tense now than we’ve been in a long time. 
We’re going to win this thing in seven 
games. And if we don’t, then come and 
tell me what everybody is saying." 

A year ago the Celtics were a hungry 
ball club. Now they were an embarrassed 
one. And Havlicek was bridling about 
references to his age. “I’m going to come 
out firing," said the 35-year-old Celtics 
captain. 

No one has ever faulted the Celtics’ 
defense. They had always been tough, 
and from the beginning of Saturday's 
Game Three they went into a press, slash¬ 
ing and cutting at Washington’s running 
attack. The Bullets were no less fiery, and 


on offense they still held the hot hand. 
Washington hit on 12 of 23 shots in the 
first quarter; Boston on only 10 of 25. 
But the Celtics picked up 11 points at 
the foul line and stayed close. 

Then, under pressure from the Celt¬ 
ics’ defense, Washington's shooters be¬ 
gan to falter, hitting only nine of 23 in 
the second period. With Cowens and 
Paul Silas again dominating the boards, 
the Celtics were getting more shots and, 
with their slightly improved accuracy, led 
at halftime 60 57. 

The third quarter was a disaster for the 
Bullets. Boston managed to make only 
29.6', of its shots and still outscored 
Washington by 11 points. The Bullets 
scored just 10 points—their record low 
for one quarter this year. 

At the end, the game turned into a 
YMCA pick-up rumble, with the two 
teams managing only eight baskets each 
in the final quarter. Through one partic¬ 
ularly horrendous stretch of steals and 
bad passes, four minutes and nine sec¬ 
onds went by without a point being 
scored, and when it was finally over, Bos¬ 
ton had won 101 90. 

Drained, Heinsohn slumped in one 


corner of the dressing room and ex¬ 
plained that the day’s strategy had been 
simple. “We went out to play them one 
quarter at a time and try to win each 
quarter. I thought we played a really fine 
defensive game." 

A local radio man shoved a mike into 
the coach's face. “Do you think this now 
makes you the favorite to win?" 

Stunned, Heinsohn managed a weak 
laugh. “Aw, come on," he said, “arc you 
kidding me?" 

Across the room, a very tired Havlicek 
began peeling off his wet uniform. As he 
had promised, he had come out firing, 
finishing with a game high of 26 points. 

“We've just got up one half of a moun¬ 
tain today,” he said. "We still have the 
other half to climb just to get back on 
the same level." 

“You tired, John?” 

Havlicek laughed. “This time of the 
year all the ballplayers are very tired 
mentally and physically. It’s now that 
you have to push yourself. You’re tired 
but you can't worry about it. You know 
the other team is having the same prob¬ 
lems." 

Boston’s victory narrowed the Bullets' 


NBA WEST continued 

Barry is moving into his career's mid¬ 
dle age and finds himself still without an 
NBA championship. He had one of his 
best seasons this year; second to Bob Mc- 
Adoo of Buffalo in scoring, first in free- 
throw percentage, and he has averaged 
27.4 points in the playoffs. His perfor¬ 


Ray blankets Sloan and the ball squirts away. 


mance in Golden State’s first playoff 
round against the SuperSonics so en¬ 
raged one Seattle woman that after the 
final game she swung at him with her 
purse. Barry played good defense and 
dodged the blow. 

On the other side is the Bulls’ Chet 
Walker. He played on the 1967 Philadel¬ 
phia team that beat the Warriors in the 
NBA finals. He was called “The Jet" 
then. Now he is 35 and his hair is flecked 
with gray. Last week he confided that he 
was weary of children's games and that 
this would be his last season. "I haven’t 
made it official, but I think I’ve outgrown 
basketball,” he said. “Thirteen seasons 
is enough. The money's good but no 
longer that important—it’s doing some¬ 
thing to make me happy. I need a change 
in my life. I was talking to Jerry West 
the other day. People don't realize the 
pressure, especially on a veteran. They 
expect you to play well. If you don’t, they 
throw that age thing into your face." 

Walker had age on his face in the open¬ 
ing game. He was limping because of an 
injured thigh, took only seven shots and 
scored but 10 points while his counter¬ 
part, Warriors rookie Keith Wilkes, got 


26. That provoked teammate Bob Love 
to say; “Rookies aren't supposed to 
score like that. A guy like Barry is going 
to get his points, but put me on Wilkes 
and I’ll hold him to nothing." 

The criticism was typical of the Bulls. 
Earlier in the year. Norm Van Lier chas¬ 
tised Motta because, he said. Motta 
would not stand up for him, and he some¬ 
times questioned the coach's strategy. 
When the Warriors arrived in Chicago, 
they were laughing over the newspaper 
stories that had the Bulls arguing among 
themselves about who was responsible 
for the opening loss. “The press made 
us this way." Walker said. “We aren’t 
recognized as good basketball players. 
Barry is the only all-star on either team. 
We have to be controversial because the 
only promotion we get is when we pro¬ 
mote ourselves.” 

Walker came back and scored 28 
points in the second game. In that one 
Motta got away with playing Love and 
Walker, both of whom had five fouls, for 
most of the fourth quarter. Walker had 
two minutes rest in the period. Love a 
minute. But Motta was forced to play 
them: the Warriors were leading by sev- 
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series lead to 2-1, but otherwise didn’t 
seem to prove much, except that Wash¬ 
ington had showed that it could match 
the Celtics in scoring slumps. Boston's 
offense had picked up some—although 
39% from the floor is not exactly a gaudy 
figure—but it was nowhere near the at¬ 
tack that carried the Celtics to 60 vic¬ 
tories in the regular season and a 4-1 
margin over Houston in the Eastern 
semifinals. 

There were, nevertheless, some posi¬ 
tive signs. Havlicek’s 26 points was only 
one fewer than he scored in the first two 
games combined. Cowens had 24, up six 
from his previous high. And White’s 21 
maintained his consistency. 

Boston can do little to improve its de¬ 
fense or rebounding, what with Cowens 
and Silas taking charge of the boards. Si¬ 
las has been especially devastating. He 
finished the third game with 25—as many 
as Hayes and Wes Unseld combined— 
and eight of them came at the offensive 
end. In all, Boston had anamazing2l of¬ 
fensive rebounds, which explains why the 
Celtics were able to take 100 shots and the 
Bullets managed only 87. Overall, Boston 
outrebounded Washington 62-46. 


en points with eight minutes left, even 
though Butch Beard had been on the 
bench with foul trouble for most of the 
night. 

With 50 seconds to go. Golden State 
had possession and a three-point lead. 
But playmaker Charles Johnson had 
fouled out and Van Lier was hounding 
Beard so closely that there was no way 
he could get loose to take the inbounds 
pass. The ball eventually went to Wilkes, 
unprotected at the top of the Warriors’ 
foul lane. Chicago's Jerry Sloan knocked 
it loose from him and fed Van Lier for a 
layin to narrow the score to 89-88. 

Van Lier stripped Jeff Mullins of the 
ball a few seconds later, but the Bulls 
kicked it away with 22 seconds left and 
Barry wound up in possession. All he had 
to do was play keep-away. Unaccount¬ 
ably, he got befuddled on the time re¬ 
maining, tried a wild double-pump-with- 
a-triple-twist shot and when it missed 
with 10 seconds to go, Chicago had the 
ball again. Eight seconds later. Van Lier 
zipped a pass to Center Tom Boerwinkle, 
who was free for a layin, and that was 
the game. Afterward, the shocked War¬ 
riors filed silently out of their dressing 


And Washington may have some new 
problems. “We’ve finally caught on to 
the rhythm of their offense,” Hcinsohn 
said. “We didn't know what they were 
going to do. Now we know. We know 
the patterns and we know the options.” 

After Boston finally took away the 
Bullets' running game, the Bullets had to 
struggle for everything they got. The 
same thing had happened in their play¬ 
off series against Buffalo. Whenever the 
Braves managed to force Washington 
into a patterned offense, the Bullets had 
to strain to score. 

“That was a problem against Buffalo," 
Riordan said. “When we had our run¬ 
ning game we were good. When we didn't 
our patterns didn’t work. In the first two 
games against Boston we were converting 
our fast breaks and making our shots. 
They tried to control the game by stifling 
us, looking for mistakes. Only we didn't 
make any." 

The mistakes were there Saturday. 
Washington was forced into 15 turn¬ 
overs and Boston converted them for 21 
points. The Celtics finished with nine 
steals. 

“I think we won the game yesterday 


room still wearing their uniforms, and 
showered back at the hotel. 

Van Lier views the playoffs as a per¬ 
sonal chance to redeem a tragic year, and 
to that end has been striving to curb a 
sharp tongue that puts him among the 
league leaders in technical fouls. Van 
Lier’s temper is legend. Once he attacked 
his hometown police station, because he 
felt one of the officers was harassing his 
brother. This season he went through a 
divorce that got a lot of publicity, was 
fined SI,000 for being rude to Referee 
Mark Mano during a game against 
Houston, and in Cleveland a packed 
house turned out to boo him after he was 
quoted as disparaging the Cavaliers' abil¬ 
ity. Shortly thereafter he went to Motta 
and said he was ready to quit. 

The relationship between Van Lier and 
Motta sometimes borders on love-hate. 
Both are fiery competitors. Van Lier has 
kicked over sideline chairs after a loss he 
felt was traceable to poor strategy. There 
are rumors that the two have battled in 
the locker room but the tale is probably 
inaccurate, as is the canard that Van Lier 
strangled his own dog in a fit of rage. 
"Can you believe that?" says Van Lier. 


in practice," Hcinsohn was saying. “Ev¬ 
erybody got superinvolved. really got it 
together. But I don't think we could be 
any more intense than we were today. We 
played them as hard as anyone could play 
them. And we got our two guys involved. 
We got Dave down low, ran stuff down 
low, low, low. And we got the other guy 
involved. If he goes, he goes. Today he 
did.” end 



Bullet Coach K.C. Jones gives instructions. 


"People look at how I play on the floor 
and they think I'm violent. I'm not an 
evil person. I'm not looking to kill any¬ 
body. My name is dirt in this league and 
it hurts me. I wish I could be cool like 
Walt Frazier, but then I wouldn’t be me. 
Matter of fact, I sometimes go out and 
look for something to get upset about be¬ 
fore a game.” 

What bothered Van Lier was the un- 
characteristicattitude the Bulls had in the 
second game. “Golden State was more 
intense than we were," he said. “And 
that was strange, because a Chicago team 
isn’t usually in that sort of situation." 
Van Lier admits that in the past there 
were Chicago players who did not go all 
out. What happened was that in prac¬ 
tice the malingerers were knocked 
around unmercifully, and when they 
complained they were told to shut up un¬ 
til they put out like everyone else. 

On Sunday, Van Lier's intensity level 
could not be questioned. He got a tech¬ 
nical foul, spit on the floor in disgust and 
scored 35 points. After two straight vic¬ 
tories, the Bulls had that old attitude 
back, as if they expected to be invited to 
dinner. end 
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was rebuked by the usual assortment of 
church groups, outraged mothers, decen¬ 
cy organizations and a precocious 10- 
year-old who wrote suggesting that if 
King could not exercise greater discre¬ 
tion on the air, he should seek '‘another 
avenue of employment." At the same 
time, he was heartily commended by a 
college fraternity for his forthrightness 
and sincerity. 

It would be reasonable to expect that 
a live wire of this voltage would be bonk¬ 
ers at the conclusion of a broadcast. In¬ 
deed, King does require a moment or two 


King who, despite his diabolical mien, is 
unfailingly cordial to his elders. ‘‘I don’t 
believe we’ve met.” 

“Oh, I know you," snarled the wom¬ 
an. “You, you ... you are the devil 
himself.” And she set about giving him 
his due. 

“Aha!” cried King, dodging the blows. 
“So you recognize me, do you?” 

“Yes, I do, you devil you.” 

“Well, then,” cooed King, twirling his 
mustache seductively, “we shall surely 
meet again. At my place down there.” 

The old woman emitted a strangled 
yelp, withdrew her cane and lied with re¬ 
markable haste. 

King, of course, is not the Prince of 
Darkness. He is the play-by-play radio 
announcer for the National Football 
League’s Oakland Raiders and the Na¬ 
tional Basketball Association's Golden 
State Warriors. But, as Ron Fell, long¬ 
time producer of King’s football broad¬ 
casts, has observed, “Bill is not what you 
call your average run-of-the-mill sports- 
caster.” 

He certainly is not an ordinary an¬ 
nouncer, or an ordinary anything else. 
King is a balletomane and opera buff, a 
serious student of Russian history, lan¬ 
guage and literature, a sailor of the high 
seas, a wine connoisseur and accom¬ 
plished chef, a motorist who considers 
paying more than $200 for an automobile 
gross extravagance, and a trencherman 
who devours raw onions for breakfast. 

The breadth of his interests, passions 
and eccentricities continually bewilders 
King's legion of friends, many of whom 
lead such entirely different lives that they 
have only King in common. To most of 
them, King appears to be several persons 
in one, and they are not far off the mark. 

Announcing a sporting event, he can 
be so stimulated by the tumult that he 
flies into paroxysms of rage, anguish or 


L ike everything about him. Bill King’s 
■ satanic countenance, with its beard, 
bristling mustache and almond-shaped 
eyes buried behind protruding cheek¬ 
bones, is distinctive. But it is not the 
sort of kisser that inspires instant af¬ 
fection, particularly from television na¬ 
bobs and superstitious old women. 

A crone once chanced upon an unwit¬ 
ting King on the streets of Milwaukee. 
She identified him instantly as the Dread 
Adversary and began menacing him with 
her cane. 

“I beg your pardon, madame,” said 


joy. On most of these occasions King’s 
strongest expletive is the mildly blasphe¬ 
mous “Holy Toledo," a phrase he has 
made a standard part of the Bay Area 
sporting vocabulary. But once he became 
so excited over a decision by an NBA 
official that he switched off his micro¬ 
phone, bounced the instrument off the 
press table and bellowed a locker-room 
obscenity at the offending referee as he 
passed within range. 

Unfortunately for King, a crowd mike 
picked up the oath and broadcast it to a 
startled radio audience. Afterward he 
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to wind down after a game, or on hot 
days to dress up, since it is his practice 
to broadcast in his underwear when tem¬ 
peratures are excessive. But in no time 
at all he is blissfully journeying home¬ 
ward in his latest jalopy, his nerves 
soothed by the thunderous harmonies of 
Wagner or Rimsky-Korsakov emanating 
from the car radio. The game is well be¬ 
hind him, lost perhaps in Gotlerdammer- 
ung, and there is still time for a spot of 
Turgenev or Tolstoi before retiring. 

King resides in Sausalito, the bohemi¬ 
an boating community across the Gold- 
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When he's not busy sportscasting, 
satanic Bill King gobbles peanut 
butter tortillas, studies Russian 
lit, watches ballet and barefoots 
it at sea with Hank the black cat 


en Gate Bridge from San Francisco. 
Twice divorced, he shares his passion for 
music and the sea, if not always for bas¬ 
ketball and football, with his companion 
for the past 14 years, Nancy Stephens. 
They have never ''bothered” to marry, 
although King's football broadcasting 
mate, Scotty Stirling, has said of their re¬ 
lationship, “It is as sound as any I’ve ever 
seen between a man and a woman.” 

It pleases King that his neighbors in 
Sausalito “don’t know if a basketball is 
round or square." He assiduously avoids 
such San Francisco watering holes as 
Perry’s or the Templebar, where chanc¬ 
es of encountering someone versed in the 
nuances of the fast break or post pattern 
are far too promising. Sausalitans talk 
mainly about boats and sex, in roughly 
that order, and King would have it no 
other way. Since he abhors the limelight, 
he is not at all ruffled by the knowledge 
that citizens of his adopted community 
think of him as just another long-haired 
boat freak. 

King apparently looks too hip for net¬ 
work television people, who are reluctant 
to put a man with long hair, a beard and 
a mustache on a national sports broad¬ 
cast. What they fail to appreciate is that 
he is much more the product of his Mid¬ 
western upbringing than of his acquired 
West Coast bohemianism. 

King was born 46 years ago on a farm 
outside Bloomington, 111. At age seven, 
he and his recently widowed mother 
moved into town. Much of his childhood 
was spent huddled before the living-room 
console listening to Cubs’ Broadcaster 
Bob Elson. King and Elson’s disem¬ 
bodied voice spent so much time togeth¬ 
er that the boy began to sound like the 
man. Years later, when King was audi¬ 
tioning for an announcing job with the 
San Francisco Giants, the late Russ 
Hodges, then the Giants* lead broadcast¬ 
er, quickly identified him as a Cub fan. 
“With people my age, you can tell where 
they’re from by the baseball announcer 
they sound like," says King. 

Though short and slight. King played 
catcher on his high school baseball 
team —television star McLean Stevenson 
was one of his pitchers— and for one gid¬ 
dy moment contemplated a professional 
career. Instead, he was drafted into the 
Army after graduation in 1945 and dis¬ 
patched to Guam. There he fell in love 
with the blue Pacific, vowing someday to 
return to her aboard a great sailing ves¬ 


sel. He also was an Armed Forces Radio 
disc jockey, an occupation the garrulous 
King found particularly appealing be¬ 
cause it afforded him unlimited oppor¬ 
tunity to talk without interruption. The 
air and the sea. Prophetically, they would 
become his vocation and avocation. 

After the service, King eschewed col¬ 
lege and worked as a broadcaster in the 
Illinois towns of Pekin, Quincy and Pe¬ 
oria. In Peoria he was one of three an¬ 
nouncers doing the Bradley University 
basketball games. Chick Hearn, now the 
voice of the Lakers and with continued 
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LUCKY DEVIL continued 


King one of the two or three best pro bas¬ 
ketball announcers, was one of the oth¬ 
ers. King moved on to Lincoln. Neb. be¬ 
fore he packed up his sailing manuals on 
Memorial Day 1958 and set off for San 
Francisco, where he had no prospect of 
a job but could be near his beloved 
Pacific. 

He was a man of leisure for only a short 
time, thanks to his friendship with Hodg¬ 
es, another Giant broadcaster. Lon 
Simmons and Bud Foster, a veteran Bay 
Area sportscaster. In 1958 King worked 
with Foster on University of California 
football and basketball, then in 1959 he 
joined Hodges and Simmons as the third 
man on the Giants' broadcasting team. 
Three years later, he signed on with the 
Warriors, newly transplanted from Phil¬ 
adelphia. In a moment of whimsy, he also 
grew a beard. Warrior Owner Franklin 
Mieuli, who is as hirsute as a bear to¬ 
day, was then a clean-shaven broadcast¬ 
ing executive. Despite his legendary ec¬ 
centricity, he shared at least some of the 
conservative views of his industry. Re¬ 
member, this was 1962, a time when even 
college students were beardless youths 
and only jazz musicians and atomic phys¬ 
icists sprouted whiskers. Image was a big 
word then. But Mieuli took a courageous 
stand with King. "I am not going to tell 
a man what he must do with his face," 
he boldly announced. The beard stayed, 
although before it had become an issue 
King had intended to shave it off. 

In 1966 he joined the Raiders. Because 
he was only the radio announcer. King's 
photograph did not appear in the team’s 
press book, an omission that troubled 
him not at all. Unlike so many broad¬ 
casting popinjays, he is not a vain man. 
His face does not so much delight as 
amuse him. 

King discovered culture in 1965. 
“Nancy took me to a ballet, and though 
I couldn't explain why, I was hooked," 
he says. “I just plunged right into it. The 
opera came next. I'd listen to the music 
while working on the boat, but I couldn't 
imagine going to a performance. Now we 
haven't missed an opera in San Francis¬ 
co in six years.” 

King approaches each of his myriad 
pastimes with a scholar’s meticulousness. 
His brain is omnivorous, ravenously 
chomping on each passing intellectual 
morsel. Before he became an opera reg¬ 
ular, King studied the lives of the com¬ 
posers. He has taught himself to read 
Russian and has a vocabulary of about 


1.000 words. Although he is only a stu¬ 
dent in the adult school of the College 
of Marin, he recently was invited to fill 
in for an absent professor in a course on 
the Russian literature of protest. 

On a typical stopover with the War¬ 
riors in New York this winter. King 
turned his back on the swinging East Side 
taverns favored by many of his traveling 
companions and trotted off to Lincoln 
Center to hear an Andre Watts piano re¬ 
cital and the Metropolitan Opera's pro¬ 
duction of Boris Godunov. He dined ex¬ 
clusively in ethnic restaurants and end¬ 
lessly prowled the museums. 

King has been unwittingly called a 
gourmet. It is a word he detests, one he 
ranks alongside “intellectual” as among 
the most abused in the language. He pre¬ 
fers to think of himself as a gastronome 
whose tastes observe no bounds. King 
may dine on Veal Orlov in the plushest 
San Francisco or New York restaurants, 
or he may gobble nauseous combinations 
of foods—peanut butter and popcorn is 
one favorite—to the discomfort of his 
confreres in the broadcasting booth. 
“You can't believe some of the things 
he eats," says Stirling, turning green at 
the thought. "God Almighty, peanut 
butter tortillas!" 

King may be at his happiest prepar¬ 
ing massive Russian meals in his own 
kitchen. “1 put the Don Cossack chorus 
on the hi-fi for mood music," he says, 
"and we all sit about drinking Stolich- 
naya vodka and eating zakuski, piroshki, 
borscht and shashlik. The whole thing 
takes about five hours. By about three 
in the morning we're all silting there cry¬ 
ing in our Stolichnaya, happy as can be." 

King is the soul of affability away from 
the microphone, but Warrior road trips 
have become almost void of stimulating 
conversation for him. When Tom Mes- 
chery, who shared King's interests in po¬ 
etry and Russian literature, played for 
the team some years ago, seminars into 
the early morning were the rule. Now 
King finds that he loses his audience 
when the talk turns away from such sub¬ 
jects as Rick Barry's floor play or the re¬ 
bounding of Clifford Ray. A recent dis¬ 
quisition by King in a Los Angeles coffee 
shop on Pasternak's reliance on coinci¬ 
dence in his oeuvre did not set other 
tongues wagging. King merely shrugs his 
shoulders on these lamentable occasions 
and presses on to something of broader 
interest, like the literary integrity of 
Solzhenitsyn. 


It is understandable, then, that King 
abruptly departs the sports world as soon 
as the basketball season ends and sets sail 
aboard his44-foot ketch I 'aritna for ports 
far removed from cries of “DEE-fense." 
He is not seen again until football 
begins. 

His trips have taken him as far asea as 
the Georgia Strait and Hawaii. But 
King's sharpest memory is of a journey 
that he, Nancy, their seagoing black cat 
Hank and several friends made a few 
summers ago to explore the islands and 
inlets of British Columbia. There King 
achieved a kind of Nirvana. 

“We had sailed into the Princess Lou¬ 
isa Inlet," he says. "I awoke on the boat 
early one morning and could hear noth¬ 
ing but the rush of water. I climbed up 
on deck and for as far as I could see there 
were waterfalls. I counted 39 of them. I 
just sat there listening. I don't think I've 
ever felt such a sense of peace. When we 
left, I kept asking myself, 'Why? Why arc 
we leaving?' ” 

I 'aruna is a handsome vessel of Hon¬ 
duras mahogany, teak and white oak. 
King has nothing but contempt for fiber¬ 
glass boats, craft he denigrates as “plas¬ 
tic throwaways.” With its good wood, 
I aruna is more precious to him than even 
his Russian grammar or breakfast on¬ 
ions, and he lavishes constant attention 
on her. The boat's shimmering beauty is 
in marked contrast to the dilapidated ap¬ 
pearance of King's automobile of the 
moment. He does not accept the popu¬ 
lar notion that a car should be washed 
and serviced from time to time. His life 
is a mess of contradictions, but never 
more so than when he and Nancy, both 
dressed to the nines, pull up in front of 
the stately San Francisco opera house in 
a vehicle that could have transported the 
Joad family West. 

King simply drives his cars until they 
ignite, explode or quietly succumb to the 
infirmities of advanced years. He was 
obliged to flee a 1956 Buick several years 
ago when it burst into flames with 128,- 
000 miles on the odometer. He had been 
driving a 1954 Ford for more than a year 
when a missing tooth in the flywheel led 
toa dreadfulcommotion under the hood. 
The transmission fell out of his 1961 
Oldsmobile after 120,000 miles. Stirling 
feels he may -have shamed King into 
abandoning a I960 Pontiac last fall when 
he advised him that without floorboards 
on the passenger side, riding with him 
was something of a hazard. King, who 
continued 
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leather. 


apparently had been oblivious to this de¬ 
fect, glanced down in alarm and reluc¬ 
tantly conceded that Stirling might have 
a point. When he turned the car over to 
the junkyard it had gone a courageous 
135,000 miles. 

King could probably double his annu¬ 
al income of roughly S50,000 if he made 
himself available in the summer for com¬ 
mercials and promotional work, but the 
prospect of performing such lucrative 
tasks appalls him. His ultimate goal is 
to abandon broadcasting altogether and 
cruise the seas, an objective he was ap¬ 
proaching a year ago when a scries of 
misguided investments forced postpone¬ 
ment of the odyssey. In an industry burst¬ 
ing with giant egos. King, with his lack 
of pretension and wanderlust, is an 
anomaly. 

“You run into a lot of schlocks in this 
business, guys who are in it for the glory 
of rubbing elbows with the stars and of 
being called stars themselves." says Pro¬ 
ducer Fell. "Bill is just not that kind. I've 
never met anyone in any w alk of life with 
more depth in more areas. And he is a 
totally principled individual." 

“Bill's honesty may be at the root of 
many of his frustrations as a broadcast¬ 
er," says Hank Greenwald. a former 
King partner on Warrior broadcasts. 
“When you're doing a basketball game 
and you say a guy has dribbled out of 
bounds and the official doesn't see it, you 
are left there w ith nothing to substantiate 
what you've just said, Bill just Hat out 
says the official goofed." 

King achieved a kind of apoplectic 
grandeur assessing the officials' perfor¬ 
mance in a Warrior loss to the Knicks in 
New York this season. "I nder the pres¬ 
sure of a (iarden crowd, the officials 
choked here tonight," he advised his lis¬ 
teners. “I tried to keep my mouth under 
control, but the officials were so abom¬ 
inable I couldn't help myself." 

“King may be the greatest basketball 
announcer in the world," says one of his 
confirmed fans, "but l just w ish he'd give 
up trying to officiate every game." King's 
riposte to such thrusts is to say that the 
officials greatly influence basketball 
games, that the announcer is closer to the 
action than in most other sports and can 
see what is happening, and that a man 
must say what is on his mind. 

King’s penchant for saying what is on 
his mind has caused Vlieuli financial em¬ 
barrassment. Several seasons ago the 
Warriors owner was lined 5500 by NBA 
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Commissioner Walter Kennedy for crit¬ 
ical comments King and Greenwald had 
made on the air about the officiating. 
Mieuli paid grudgingly, offering obei¬ 
sance to a creature he had championed, 
a strong commissioner. But he grumbled 
afterward that the next lime his announc¬ 
ers were challenged, the strong commis¬ 
sioner could "stuff it." 

Although King's basketball broad¬ 
casting salary is paid by the Warriors, 
he is as much a houseman as John Dean. 
(The Raiders have final approval on their 
announcers, but King is technically an 
employee of KNBI during the football 
season.) In the course of one week this 
season. King accused the Warriors of be¬ 
ing “static" and "lethargic," nucstioned 
Coach AI Attics' strategy of benching 
rookie Keith Wilkes when he appeared 
to be enjoying a hot night, described Bar¬ 
ry’s play as being without snap, twitted 
the Warriors for failing to make use of a 
mismatch under the basket, described a 
bad Warrior i|uarter as “the worst this 
season," and decided that one contest 
was so shabbily played "it had only a 
few moments approaching artistry." In 
a game with Phoenix, King even defend¬ 
ed an official's decision that went against 
the Warriors. “The fans are pretty irate 
over that charging call, but l thought it 
was a pretty good one myself," he said. 

Along w ith candor, there is stagecraft 
in a K ing broadcast. When he seems most 
frenetic, he is still in command, capable 
even of correcting his usually flawless 
grammar: “It could have been him. No, 
it could have been he. What's wrong w ith 
me, anyway?” King builds tension with 
his voice, carefully avoiding the error of 
peaking too soon. In the final minutes of 
the Raiders' melodramatic 28 26 playoff 
victory over Miami last December, he 
artfully created an image of the Miami 
end /one as “The Promised Land." 
When the Raiders finally reached Ca¬ 
naan with 26 seconds left on the score- 
board clock, it was as if Moses himself 
had negotiated the yardage. 

"The Promised Land is eight yards 
away . . . Stabler is looking, looking, 
looking . . . he's rolling out, he's hit. he 
floats the ball up there . . . it's a touch¬ 
down. A touchdown. A touchdown, f 
can't even sec the receiver. Clarence Da¬ 
vis. It looks like Clarence Davis. He's 
being mobbed . . . Stabler was hit as he 
threw ... he was falling down. . . 

That King recognized Davis as the sur¬ 
vivor in that Sargasso Sea of players, of- 











The shoes 
the pros designed. 
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NBPA Basketball Shoes. 



Pro-designed with a 
shock-absorbing 
cushioned innersole. 


Pro-designed loose 
lining to prevent 
friction. 


Pro-designed to grip 
and go on positive- 
action outersoles. 


Pro-designed for 
ltness and speed. 
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The New American 
Motorcycle Gang. 



All across America you see 
more of them Small groups of 
people riding motorcycles 
Usually Honda motorcycles 
They're the New American 
Motorcycle Gang — the 
American family 

The amazing rate of growth 
of these gangs is due mainly 
to two things: Motorcycling is 
a sport the whole family can 
share, and it's a lot of fun 
Honda makes it remark¬ 
ably easy for these new 
gangs And that's why more 
of them turn to Honda for 
their bikes and equipment 
than to any other motorcycle 
manufacturer 

Only Honda offers such a 
wide choice of models 
There's sure to be a Honda to 
fit just about any size gang 
member Simple-to-nde models 
for women and beginners 
And, Honda also has more 
full-service dealerships around 
the country than any other 
motorcycle manufacturer. 
From Florida to Alaska, 

Maine to Hawaii, there’s 
always a Honda dealership 
nearby to help the gangs get 
started To help keep them 
rolling 

But maybe, above all. it's 
the Honda reputation that 


keeps the gangs growing—a 
reputation for dependability 
and quality with no equal. It’s 
a good feeling to know, 
whether you're riding on the 



road or out in the back 
country, that you're riding 
with the proven leader 
Discover all the good 
things that can happen to you 
and your family when you go 
nding Bring them in to your 
nearby Honda dealer's and 
get away with some new 
Honda motorcycles 

It's a great way to keep the 
whole gang together 

HONDA 

Good things happen on a Honda. 



For brochure, write American Honda Motor Co . Inc Dept RB. Box 50 Gardena. Calit 90247 



"It’s my money. 
And I never forget itr 

Jerry Sherman. Longshoreman 




Do you ever use your 
card when there’s not an 
emergency? 

“Sure. Let’s say I find a pair 
of shoes on sale and I’m 
between pay checks. 1 get the 
shoes with Rank America rd. 
and then, when the bill comes, I 
can take care of it’.' 


What about the cost 
of the card? 

“It didn’t cost me anything 
to get it* It works the same as 
a store card. Only I can use it 
where I want to’.’ 


“I’m careful with money... 

I always have been. And IVe 
been caught in some bad spots 
without cash. So I have 
BankAmericard? I use it just as 
carefully as 1 use money. 

I figure, it is money.” 


When do you use 
BankAinericard? 

“Not all the time, but, you 
never know...anything can 
happen. Once, when I was in 
the army...coming back across 
the country... my old car was sc 
loaded down that the shocks 
went out. I mean...it was flat! 

I was in this little town...and 
I had to come up with extra 
money to cover it. So I used 
BankAinericard. It saved me” 


What happens if you 
lose it? 

“Nothing, if I contact the 
bank before somebody uses it. 
Even if somebody’s already run 
up a bill of...say S600 on it, the 
most I’m liable for is $50... 
if that’.’ 


How do you feel about 
having BankAinericard? 

"I’m careful with it. I don’t 
use it all the time. But there’ve 
been times when if I hadn’t had 
the card, I’d have really been 
out of luck. It’s a good thing 
to have.” 


BankAinericard. 

You never have to use it when 
you don’t want to. But 
sometimes just having it makes 
all the difference 
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licialsand spectators was “incredible” in 
Stirling's opinion. 

How has this paragon of the airwaves 
remained so obscure? Principally by pref¬ 
erence. King is a radio, not a television, 
man, and radio men today are as avia¬ 
tors to astronauts. He is a prisoner of 
his time, the Great Depression, when ra¬ 
dio was all there was. 

"I feel a strong obligation to radio and 
the radio listener.” he said one recent af¬ 
ternoon, hunched over a cup of tea in 
his charming hillside house. He was bare¬ 
foot, which he usually is when not at the 
opera house or the ball park. His feet are 
like slabs, his soles the consistency of 
concrete from clomping on boat decks. 
“I envision a shadowy image out there 
sitting next to the radio. I'm his eyes. If 
I can choose the right words to move and 
excite him. to tie his stomach in a knot. 
I've done my job and there is a beautiful 
satisfaction. 

"Television doesn't provide this chal¬ 
lenge. In TV you're the tool of some di¬ 
rector who can interrupt your verbal flow 
to point out some girl the camera has 
stumbled across in the stands, and whom 
you must therefore talk about. You’re a 
puppet. I’ve been a gadfly for so many 
years that 1 don't think the network peo¬ 
ple could tolerate me. And I doubt if I 
could tolerate them. Our schedules just 
don't match. 

"Besides, look at this puss. I look 
mean on television, so I have to smile all 
the time. It's ridiculous. I know one TV 
guy who got fired because some station 
manager decided his lips were too moist. 
What would they do with a bearded guy 
who looks like the devil? 

"I've often thought maybe my life has 
been a waste, that I might have been a 
Russian scholar by now' at some univer¬ 
sity. But if I were. I might be thinking 
my life was a waste because I had never 
been out into the real world. I suppose I 
will always be asking myself what I’m go¬ 
ing to do when I grow up. But I'm living 
on my own terms. I like what I do, and 
I've got time to do all these other things 
that have nothing to do with what I do. 
And when I leave my home and drive 
over the Golden Gate Bridge and see the 
changing panorama of light hitting beau¬ 
tiful hilly San Francisco, I say to myself, 
‘What other sports announcer in the 
world can drive to work and have all 
this?’ ” 

His pal Stirling says it even better: 
"Bill King has beaten the system.” end 



One beautiful 
smoking experience. 

If you’ve never 
had one, have an 
A&C Saber Tip. 


Long, slim and uniquely stylish. A&C Saber Tips are 
carefully blended from fine imported and domestic 
tobaccos to give you a mild yet rich and flavorful 
smoke. In light or dark wrapper—with a beautifully 
designed tip to match—it all adds up to one beautiful 
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AntonioYCleopatra. 









PORTRAIT OF 



PHOTOGRAPHS BY ENRICO FERORELLI 


For all the perils of pounding around the track at heavy speeds, the 
racers may have the best of it after all: theirs is the only uncrowded 
space for miles around the Indianapolis Speedway and a driver gets 
the split-second impression that the nose of his car is parting a sea of 
people, throwing them back in high waves on each side. This is Amer¬ 
ica's biggest sporting crowd, and through it run moods ranging from 
fiesta to bloodlust. Small wonder the 500 is the most photographed 
of all events. As the scenes at right and on the following pages 
show, the camera is a call to mug, prance a bit or pose pensively, as 
if to document one's individuality or be lost forever in the throng. 
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n VIRUS OF velocity 

by ROBERT F. JONES 


n ewcomers to the game of auto racing arc always puz¬ 
zled by a seeming contradiction. Here is the most 
complex techno-athletic endeavor known to man. one 
that apparently would demand the utmost in keen, cool 
reasoning attention if a spectator is to comprehend even a 
fraction of the action swirling around him. Yet the very 
scope of the event—the noise of the cars and the cavorting 
of the crowd, the vast reaches of track and the dizzying 
speed of the held, the stunning rate at which critical chang¬ 
es occur within the race itself—denies that comprehension. 
The fledgling race fan sits there, pounded by sound and 
whipsawed by blurring images, wondering what in the blue 
Bell Stars is going on. And why are all these people here in 
the first place? 

They are indeed present in great numbers. Motor racing, 
with an annual estimated attendance of 49 million, is sec¬ 
ond only to horse racing as a spectator sport in America. 
The Indianapolis 500 draws close to a million fans each 
year, counting qualifying and practice days, and is the larg¬ 
est single event in American sport, with 300,000-plus spec¬ 
tators on hand for the race itself. That is more than three 
times as many fans as attend the Super Bowl and nearly 
twice as many as watch the Kentucky Derby. There are a 
number of reasons for this special madness. Part of the an¬ 
swer is that people simply enjoy being submerged in a huge, 
unified crowd. Indy is, after all, an addiction. And as with 
all addictions, the addict never quite knows how he got 
there. Or how to get away. 

Years ago, on my first visit to Indy, the sky was blue and 
the sun shone down with that vibrant weight peculiar to 
the Middle West. This was an American homecoming—the 
greatest race in the world, we were told, the greatest spec¬ 
tacle in sport. Since its inauguration in 1911. Indy has be¬ 
come a happening, a transcendent event that dwells in the 
very bloodstream of America—a virus of velocity. And so it 


was: the bright, fast cars and their hard-boiled drivers, the 
head-bending Doppler effect of exquisitely tuned machines 
taking corners at speeds less than sonic but nonetheless su¬ 
per: the booze and the nifty babes. But mainly it was the 
crowd, milling and roaring, swilling beer and clicking stop¬ 
watches; meatfaces, grandees, fat ladies, freckled kids and 
old crocks with grease under their fingernails—all held to¬ 
gether by the force field of their own presence and the pros¬ 
pect of high speed and flaming, metal-tearing danger. 

That danger, of course, is the essential "'magic” of Indi¬ 
anapolis. though the venerable Indy booster will deny it ve¬ 
hemently. This is not to say that the throngs who attend the 
race year after year arc composed of ghouls. Most of the 
spectators are shocked and saddened by the carnage (more 
than45 driversand mechanics have been killed at Indy in the 
64-year history of the race). But one must admit the element 
of danger does add spice to life—or death: witness the 
crowds that gather at every freeway fender-bender, the rub¬ 
bernecks who slow the traffic at every “fatal" on the inter¬ 
states. Add to that the very human desire to tell our friends 
that "we were there” when such and such a cataclysm oc¬ 
curred. and one has the basic Indy “death wish." We are a 
people half in love with painful death- trunk murders, 
burnings, shootings, stabbings, bombings, but mainly 
MrwJtj. This is a fact that a number of major American writ¬ 
ers have recognized, and certainly many film directors. 

This makes the Indy crowd appear to be a gathering of 
sadomasochists. It is a far more human crowd than that. In 
fact, there are crowds within the crowd. They range from 
the automotive aristocracy, sleek and sincere in their ded¬ 
ication to the sport, to the hand-mc-another-can-of-beer 
boys who usually can be found snoring in the mud of the 
infield as one walks out of the Speedway. Mostly, however, 
the subcrowds are gatherings of like-minded friends from 
the small towns and cities of the Middle West to whom 

continued 
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It’s wn. r .v,. 

an exhilarating day! 
Restful . . . relaxing. 
Comfortable rooms with 
color TV. A refreshing 
swimming pool. Good 
drinks, fine food and 
great entertainment — 
all in a delightful atmos¬ 
phere. Rodeway thinks 
of everything. Even a 
toll-free number to call 
for reservations! Want 
to know what it is? Here’s 
a page out of my black 
book. 


A nice girl will answer. Not a machine. 
A real live person. And she’ll make a 
reservation especially for you. 
Arrange meetings for you. too. You’ll 
like her. You’ll call her often. I do! 


See you at the Rodeway Inn. 
FOR RESERVATIONS, 
CALL TOLL-FREE 

( 800 ) 228-2000 



"The Best Thing That Happens 
16 )bu All Day.” 

/ Get my latest book ! Free ! ^ ^ 
' Here's the inside story of Uotlewny Inns ' 
| ns revealed for (he (irst time by mb' It | 

■ will l>o a big help to you when you're . 

1 (raveling. So mail this coupon t ight now! 1 
| You'll get it flee! 

Charles Nelson Reilly 
Rodeway Inns of America 
P.O. Box 34736 Dallas. Texas 75234 i 
I Dear Charles: I 

■ Send me your Rodeway Rook. Quick! I 


INDY 

eontinut* 


Indy has become an annual blowout, an 
opportunity to continue a lifelong attach¬ 
ment to camaraderie and cars. 

A lot of fans buv tickets en bloc, par¬ 
ticularly those who occupy the most ex¬ 
pensive and advantageously located 
spots in the tower terrace under the 
timing tower (S25), or the boxes <S25) 
and penthouses (S35) across from the 
pits. I ran Derr, who has worked in the 
Speedway ticket office for 30 years and 
has served as Director of Ticket Sales 
since 1951. is very careful not to divulge 
the names of the block buyers. "People 
would bother them to death about trying 
to buy tickets." she says. She also is 
proud that "there are no discounts on 
tickets to anybody."Could the hucksters 
of the Super Bowl, the NBA playoffs 
and the next Ali-Whobody light say the 
s ante? 

She does admit, however, that some 
of the biggest block buyers are the au¬ 
tomobile clubs of Michigan and Missou¬ 
ri, the Buckeye Race Fan Club of Co¬ 
lumbus, Ohio and the Kirby Travel 
Service of Detroit. Group Buckeye, 
which started out with 25 to 30 seats, is 
the fastest growing: it is now up to 150 
or 200. The farthest traveled block group 
is a cacophony of cobbers from Austra¬ 
lia, about 35 in number, who have been 
coming to Indy for "several years.” ac¬ 
cording to Fran, and will be here again 
this year, in seats along the main straight¬ 
away. Their only complaint is the weak¬ 
ness of American beer. 

Apart from analyzing the block ticket 
holders, the best way to isolate the Indy 
crowd into subgroups is by track geog¬ 
raphy. By its very shape the 2Vi-mile oval 
attracts different types to different cor¬ 
ners. Turns Three and hour, at the far 
north end of the 433-acre complex, offer 
views of the straightaways, which are 
thrilling enough if you have recurrent 
dreams of being run over by speeding au¬ 
tomobiles, and occasional excitement on 
the banked curves. Two of the last three 
driver deaths at Indy occurred in these 
corners- Jim Malloy’s fatal crash in 
1972 and Swede Savage's horrendous 
llame-out in 1973. Generally the specta¬ 
tors at this end of the oval arc sane, se¬ 
rious and race-w ise. and the crow d den¬ 
sity is less than along the main straight¬ 
away and in the infamous Turn One. 

Turn Two, on the southeast corner of 
the track, is closest to the prestigious 
Speedway Motel, and for the past two 
races has been dominated by a set of new¬ 


ly built, enclosed luxury suites leased by 
the year for S20.000. Sponsors and oth¬ 
er rich folks dominate this corner, their 
motel-modern rooms filled with rubbery 
hors d'oeuvres, endless booze, plastic 
hostesses and color TV sets that pipe in 
the ABC coverage of the race, though 
without sound- Here can be found the 
people who like the race for its business 
connotations but who would prefer to 
stay away from the noise, the heat and 
certainly the savages of the infield. 

Then there is Turn One, on the infield 
margin of which the most savage of the 
savages dwell. It is known, quite prop¬ 
erly, as The Snake Pil. This is a young 
crowd: bikers, drifters and dopers, beery 
and brawling. A favorite mode of rec¬ 
reation during periods of inaction on the 
track is the blanket toss, with victims 
sometimes being flipped higher than the 
nearby telephone poles. Occasionally the 
tossers pull the blanket away just before 
touchdown. Kersplat! Like that. 

On the first Saturday of qualifying last 
year. The Snake Pit became the scene of 
a massive streak-in that ended in a brawl 
w ith police. One fat pre-streaker worked 
his way uptrack to the flagman’s tower, 
scaled it to shed his bib-overalls - then 
fell back inio anonymity again. Another 
exhibitionist clambered up one of the tall 
ancient elms that line the infield, and 
there he sprawled, spread-eagled some 60 
feet in the air on the upper branches, 
accepting the applause of Tarzan fans 
everywhere. 

There is a plan under discussion 
among Speedway officials to defang The 
Snake Pil. Indiana State Police Lieut. 
Colonel James R. Dillman, who heads 
ihe police subcommittee of the Speedway 
Traffic Committee, proposes parking 
cars in the area and thus denying it to 
the beer and blanket crowd. Clarence Ca¬ 
gle. vice-president and superintendent of 
grounds for the Speedway, likes the idea, 
providing that a suitable traffic pattern 
can be developed for the area. He would 
like to see 70', or so of the Pit convert¬ 
ed into parking space. That should re¬ 
duce the Snakes from their present num¬ 
bers perhaps 15.000 by best estimates 
to controllable proportions. Still, the 
kids will be at the Speedway and will 
doubtless find some other part of the 
track to conduct their ribald riles of 
spring. 

For all that, there is little increase in 
crime during race month. The sudden in¬ 
flux of a million visitors to a city whose 















Before somebody teaches you 
about business insurance, 
ask who taught him. 



No longer can a man get by with a little bit of 
schooling, a sparkling personality and a rate book. 
Business insurance is complex. And changing every 
other day. 

So we put all our agents through a rigorous 
training period of 33 months. 

Then many of them enroll at the American 
College of Life Underwriters to become CLUs. 
It takes about five years and we pay the ex¬ 
penses. 

But just learning the ABC's of busi¬ 
ness insurance isn’t enough. 

We back our agents with a team of 
specialists. Not only at headquarters. But 
also on the staff of the local agencies. 

Group insurance specialists. Pension 


specialists. Profit sharing, variable annuity and de¬ 
ferred compensation specialists. People who also 
keep our agents up-to-date on taxes. 

We've installed special television equipment in 
the local agencies. When we have a new idea on 
business insurance we explain it to our agents on 
videotape. 

Many of our agencies have computer termi¬ 
nals. They're connected to the master computer at 
the home office. Everything we know about busi¬ 
ness insurance is at our local agent’s fingertips. And 
yours. 

THE When a Lincoln National agent knocks on your 
LINCOLN NATIONAL door you can be sure of one thing. 
LIFE INSURANCE His knowledge comes from more 
COMPANY than j ust the school of hard knocks. 


A Lincoln National corporation / Fort Wayne. Indiana 
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You’ll never know 
how much good 
you can ao 
until you do it. 



You can help people. 

In fact, there's a crying need for you. Your 
talents. Your training. Your concerns. They can 
make you priceless as a volunteer in your 
community. 

Take a moment to think of all that can be 
done. For children.The environment. Sick 
people, Old people. People who just need some- 
one behind them. 

Then take another moment to think of what 
you can do. Perhaps by applying your job skills or 
personal interests to voluntary action. 

There are probably several organizations 
hard at work in your town doing things you’d be 
proud to be part of. We ll put you in touch with 
them. Join one. Or, if you see the need, start a 
new one. 

If you can spare even a few hours a week, call 
your local Voluntary Action Center. Or write; 

“Volunteer," Washington, D.C. 20013. 

It'll do you good to see how much good 
you can do. 

Vblmiteer. 

Tlie National Center for Voluntary Action 



population is 830,000 actually seems to 
reduce traffic violations. "It seems like 
we have very few accidents during May," 
says one veteran police reporter. "May¬ 
be it's because there are so many people 
that nobody can go last." 

Once again it is time Tor a disclaimer. 
If talk of streakers and Snake Pits sounds 
(as it will to the thousands who revere 
Indy as a shrine) like a lot of sensational 
overstatement, one can only say that 
these are the facets that dazzle the ob¬ 
server's eye, thus obscuring the deep and 
mellow tones of the semiprecious stone 
in which they arc cut. Most of the race 
fans who attend Indy each year arc se¬ 
rious. clean, church-going goodbodics 
who would never revel in automotive 
tragedy, or drink too much, or consort 
with prostitutes, or even know what 
they were feeling when they pick up a 
buzz from the cannabis fumes beclouding 
The Snake Pit. They are there for a de¬ 
cent and enjoyable event, a weekend of 
excitement and worship at the altar of 
that great American symbol, the auto¬ 
mobile, which has in large part made us 
what we are today. 

And yet. And yet l cannot forget an 
incident that occurred in the bar of the 
Speedway Motel on a rainy afternoon 
three Mays ago. Jim Malloy, a tine jour¬ 
neyman driver from the West, had 
crashed in Turn Three during practice 
earlier that day. A group of race buffs 
from Fort Wayne were drinking screw¬ 
drivers and discussing war experiences, 
a common subject of conversation at any 
bar in Indy, from LaTour atop the In¬ 
diana National Bank Building to Moth¬ 
er Tuckers on West 16th Street. They 
were a bit sno/zled, as we say in the Mid- 
dle West, but resplendent in their badge- 
bedecked racing jackets. The dominant 
man of the party, a chubby, balding chap 
with a voice like a stock-block engine, 
was recalling Korea. 

While his admirers listened, he told of 
his wartime heroics. It was not a story 
of bursting from the trenches with gun 
blazing at the enemy, but of his exploits 
with a Korean girl. And then he polished 
off his drink and ordered up another. 

"Yessir," he said. "Them was the 
days, all right," He paused, apparently 
remembering where he was. "Ummm. 
Wonder whatever happened to that driv¬ 
er who hit the wall out there this morn¬ 
ing." he said. "What was his name?" 

"Malloy." I (old him. "He's dying." 
f our days later Malloy was dead, end 
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Now. 

The advantages of tape 
dictation. 



The advantages of belt 
dictation. 


Introducing the IBM 



Thinkabout it a momentandyou'll 
realize you've usually had to settle 
and compromise when buying dicta¬ 
tion equipment. 

If most of your dictation is short, 
such as letters and memos, you've 
probably settled for a belt system 

If most of your dictation is long, 
reports and documents, you've prob¬ 
ably settled for tape. Cassette or end¬ 
less loop. 

And if your dictation is both short 
and long, you've had a problem 

No more For the first time you 
can have everything in one system. 

The new IBM 6:5 Cartridge 
System. 


It combines the best of the belt 
with the best of tape. On magnetic 
discs that go into a cartridge that 
goes into a complete new line of Input 
Processing equipment. 

A line of equipment that solves a t 
number of other system problems too 

Work Distribution Confidential 
documents, priority work, special re¬ 
quirements all are easily separated 
from routine work for special handling. 
Overloads are easily distributed 
among less busy transcribing stations. - 
even after the dictation has been 
completed 

Growth. The 6:5 is one system 
your company will never outgrow be- 




6 : 5 Cartridge System. 


cause its modularity makes the 6 5 
infinitely expandable. You merely add 
units as needed. 

Change. As a company grows it 
<*lsochanges. The IBM 6 5 will change 
with you. Along with being infinitely 
fexpandable. the 6 5's modularity also 
makes it infinitely adaptable. It's 
simply a matter of which units you 
add where. 

To sum up. what the IBM 6.5 
Cartridge System means is you no 
Jonger have to concentrate on solving 
your most pressing dictation prob¬ 
lems, while letting the others slide. 

You can now solve them all with 
one call to your IBM Representative. 


Three easy 
ways to get into 
the system. 



Dial or 

touch phone. 



Portable. 


One recorder 
can handle the in¬ 
put of several 
people. Units can 
easily be added as 
needed, for unlim¬ 
ited growth. 



With dictation 
stored in separate 
cartridges, work 
distribution is lim¬ 
ited only by how 
many transcribers 
you have. 



Recorder. 


Transcriber. 



Word Processing 




How the 6 : 5 works. 

Each magnetic disc contains six minutes of recording time. Two average 
typed pages. There are 25 discs in each cartridge, and each recorder holds the 
contents of two cartridges. Or five hours of recording time. 

Cartridges may be distributed from the recorder to one or more transcribers, 
depending on work load. Further, the discs within each cartridge are individually 
accessible so work can be typed in any chosen priority. 
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baseball /Jim Kaplan 


R on LeFlore is a 22-ycar-old center- 
fielder who has less than two years 
of professional experience and learned 
his baseball during a 38-month hitch at 
the State Prison of Southern Michigan, 
where such big-league staples as breaking 
balls and night games were absent. Vet 
his hits and base running have been in¬ 
strumental in live of Detroit's victories. 
Last week, the Tigers were hot off a five- 
game winning streak in which LeFlore, 
who bats leadolf. had homcred twice. 

The week took LeFlore back to the site 
of his Aug. I, 1974 major league debut, 
Milwaukee's County Stadium, where he 
had struck out three times in four at bats. 
And w ho should the opposing pitcher be 
but Jim Slaton, the very man who had 
given him such a humiliating initiation. 

Slaton and LeFlore faced each other 
as the game began at 6 p.m., an hour 
that qualifies as daytime to satisfy the 
player-owner agreement that a night 
game should not precede an afternoon 
contest on a getaway day. In this twi- 
nighl /one Slaton again hoped to tease 
LeFlore with outside breaking pitches. 
LeFlore waited him out. Slaton fell be¬ 
hind and was forced to come in w ith fast- 
balls. Thwack! And thwack twice again. 
LeFlore hit two singles and a double— 
60', of Detroit's offense in a 6-2 loss. 
Slaton was impressed. 

The next day three of Detroit’s pitch¬ 
ers absorbed a 17 3 pounding, but Le¬ 
flore had a single and a triple, stole a 
base and caused two Milwaukee throw¬ 
ing errors. "He’s improved 100', over 
last year,” said the w inning pitcher, Pete 
Brobcrg. 

With a .284 average and five stolen bas¬ 
es in the team's first 17 games, LeFlore 
was almost on target for his seasonal 
goals of a .300 average and 60 thefts, a 
feat last performed in Detroit by Ty 
C obb. 

But his manager, Ralph Houk, says re¬ 
alistically, “We won't know about him 
until we’ve played every team at least 
once. Then they’ll have scouting reports 
on him, which I'm sure they never both¬ 
ered to do last year." 

Last summer LeFlore was brought up 
from Evansville and inserted in the 
starting lineup after Mickey Stanley suf¬ 
fered a broken hand. Having played just 
nine games of Triple A ball, LeFlore 
botched flies and lunged after bad pitch¬ 
es. But with the Tigers well out of the 


race and no substitute pressing him, he 
had time to improve, finishing the sea¬ 
son with a .260 average and 23 steals in 
59 games. 

Reflecting on his progress, managers 
began to speak of him as one of the most 
promising young players in the league. 
Certainly he is one of the swiftest. "If a 
race were held between LeFlore and 
Claudell Washington of our club,” says 
the A’s world-class sprinter. Herb Wash¬ 
ington, "the winner would be the second- 
fastest runner in baseball." Says Milwau¬ 
kee Shortstop Robin Yount, "On one 
play last year he hit a hard shot at me 
and I threw quickly to first. Bang-bang. 
Just got him. F'rom the right side he's 
the fastest to first I've seen." 

LeFlore can steal second from a short 
lead and a late jump. He usually works 
his way on base by slapping the ball to 
right and right center. He is also the kind 
of ballplayer who can look ridiculous on 
two pitches and hit the third one out. 
Talk of stardom, though, is premature. 
LeFlore has weaknesses and is still pick¬ 
ing up pointers he ordinarily would have 
learned in the minors. The Tigers would 
love to see him bunting on the Ameri¬ 
can League's 10 grass infields, but so far 
he hasn't the knack. He is no longer an 
easy mark on inside pitches, but he can't 
pull them with power, and he still strikes 
out far too often on curves. Additionally, 
fly balls are sometimes cause for embar¬ 
rassment. In the Milwaukee scries Henry 
Aaron hit a lazy fly perhaps 10 yards 
short of him. LeFlore moved in, stopped, 
moved again and took it on the bounce. 
"LeFlore's got his own wind out there,” 
said a press-box wit. LeFlore readily ad¬ 
mits. “I'm still not familiar with all the 
fundamentals of baseball," but main¬ 
tains that his fielding, bunting and hit¬ 
ting are coming along fine. 

Learning to hit breaking balls and play 
under the lights arc not the only adjust¬ 
ments Ron LeFlore is making. They arc, 
in a sense, the least difficult for him. 

“I told Ron that people would ask a 
lot of questions, and he had to answer 
them," says Tiger pinch hitter Gates 
Brown, an ex-con himself. "Because he’s 
playing in his hometown, he also could 
have the problem of falling back into the 
same environment he came from. I know 
that because every time I go back to Ohio, 
guys I was in the joint with come up to 
me, and they haven't changed. You have 



Ron LeFlore came out of prison 
to redeem himself in baseball 


Man on 
a tightrope 


to say hello and goodby to people like 
that. And Ron has to be careful of the 
way he acts because people will be look¬ 
ing for things.” 

Accordingly. LeFlore lives at his par¬ 
ents' house, doesn’t question umpires 
and does answer questions, no matter 
how personal. A television announcer 
once introduced him as a man who had 
gone "from stealing cars to stealing bas¬ 
es." LeFlore winced. "I never stole cars,” 
he said later. He had, however, been a 
thief. 

Although LeFlore's background on 
the East Side of Detroit was middle class, 
he stole S1,000 from a supermarket when 
he was 11 by probing a cash deposit box 
with a slick that had a wad of gum at- 

continued 
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BASEBALL continued 


lached to it. He went on to con games, 
shoplifting and casual heroin sniffing. At 
17 LeFlore was sentenced to 5 to 15 years 
for armed robbery. 

The State Prison of Southern Michi¬ 
gan is no Attica, but it isn’t exactly a 
country club, cither. LeFlore had fights, 
spent several months in solitary and saw 
a man murdered by a rival over a third 
inmate’s affections. 

LeFlore turned to sports, picking up 
25 trophies in baseball, basketball and 
football. Hearing of his .569 prison av¬ 
erage, the Tigers got him out for a day’s 
tryout (on June 16, 1973, his 21st birth¬ 
day) and assigned him to their Clinton, 
Iowa farm club when he was paroled two 
weeks later. In 13 months he completed 
the change from prison denim to Tiger 
double knit. 

“There arc a lot of people in prison 
who could play professional sports,” Le¬ 
Flore says, “but society doesn't want a 
thing to do with them. It seems to me 
that if you’ve committed a crime and 
gone to jail, you’ve paid the price." 

To baseball’s doubting employers the 
Tigers could point out that LeFlore has 
been applauded everywhere in the league 
and is something of a folk hero in De¬ 
troit. Besides, ex-cons have one distinct 
advantage over other rookies. “I guar¬ 
antee there's no pressure on us,” says 
Gates Brown. “Not after what we've 
been through.” 


THE WEEK 


AL EAST £ 


its 17-3 victory over 


Henry Aaron drove in two runs and broke 
Babe Ruth'scarecr RBI record of2,209. “No 
more plateaus,” Aaron said. "I’ve never set 
any goals. 1 just do my best, and the records 
fall.” Next night the Brewers, 5-1 for the 
week, took over the division lead when Billy 
Champion beat New York 4-2 for his fourth 


Cleveland's Leron Lee joined another set 
of immortals—trivia’s own Duffy Lewis, 
who once hit for Babe Ruth, and Carroll 
Hardy, who batted for Ted Williams—when 
he pinch-hit for Frank Robinson. Manager 
Robinson removed himself with the Indians 
trailing Boston 7-6 in the ninth, two men on 
and two out, so that the left-handed Lee 
could face right-handed Pitcher Diego Scgui. 


Lee fanned on three pitches. Nonetheless, 
Robinson said, "Nobody's that much better 
than us" when the Indians, 4-3, got welcome 
wins from Don Hood and Fritz Peterson. 

The Yankees split eight games, two of the 
victories being Catfish Hunter's first wins of 
the season. After studying video tapes ot his 
earlier starts Hunter held the Brewers hitless 
for 7y } innings, beating them 10-1 on three 
hits. Then he shut out Baltimore 5-0 on five 
hits. 

Boston. 2-2, drew just 6,016 for the 7-6 
Cleveland thriller and another 9,309 to watch 
an 8-1 loss to Gaylord Perry. The faithful few 
begged for power and booed slumping < .220) 
Carl Yastrzcmski. Defending Yaz, Manager 
Darrell Johnson said, "He's struggling, but I 
know he’s going to start hitting sooner or 
later." 

Baltimore was defenseless. As the Orioles 
dropped six straight, the bullpen lost control 
four times in the late innings. One night Cen- 
terficldcr Paul Blair announced a mock line¬ 
up in the team bus. "Who do you have in 
your bullpen'.’" someone asked. “No one,” 
said Blair. "All starters must finish." 

MIL 12-7 DET 10-8 BOS 9-9 
CLEV 9-9 NY 10-12 BALT 7-12 

A I \A/PQT “Another club can be 

ML vVLO I beating you for six in¬ 
nings," said Texas Manager Billy Martin, 
"but for some reason the good ball clubs get 
tough and win them in the last three.” In a 
4-1 week his Rangers won twice in the late 
innings, but not entirely because they were 
lough. They scored the deciding run in the 
ninth to beat Chicago 2-1 without getting the 
ball out of the infield. Jim Sundberg, hit by a 
pitch, reached third on an error and scored 
when Lenny Randle hit a roller that Bill Mel¬ 
ton couldn't get out of his glove. The next 
night, trailing California 3-0 in the ninth, 
Texas rallied, if that’s the word for it, to win 
4-3. JelT Burroughs led off by strik ingout, but 
reached first when Bill Singer's wild pitch got 
by Catcher Ellie Rodriguez. A double, two 
walks, a sacrifice fly and single later, the win¬ 
ning run scored on Reliever Frank Tanana's 
wild pitch. 

The A's, who took over first place in a 2-2 
week, demonstrated how latc-inning base¬ 
ball is really played. Beating Chicago 4-3 in 
12 innings, they stole four bases in the last 
five innings. "They're a great club," said 
White Sox Manager Chuck Tanner. "They 
keep coming." Said A's Centerfielder Bill 
North, who drove in the winning run with a 
single, "We beat you with the long ball, on 
defense, with speed, every way." Chicago, 
2-5, had no way. Pitching-poor, they were 
forced to use Rich Gossage, who was sup¬ 
posed to start the next day. for five innings of 
relief, and to keep starting Stan Bahnsen de¬ 
spite his 12.00 earned run average. 

Kansas City lost five of seven and slipped 


from first to fourth. The Royals, who have 
dropped nine of their last 12, gave up 60 runs 
and committed 15 errors. They did get seven 
stolen bases in two nights from Amos Otis, 
who thus tied an obscure league record set by 
Eddie Collins in 1912. "California came in 
here talking about their rabbits," said Otis. 
“They can keep their rabbits. We got some 
roadrunners." The race went to the rabbits, 
though, who took two of three, moving up a 
notch to second. The Angels managed a 4-3 
week when Dick Lange, recalled from Salt 
Lake City, preserved Nolan Ryan's fifth win, 
4-2 over Texas, with three strong innings of 
relief. 

Minnesota paid tribute to baseball's bril¬ 
liant spring scheduling by resting for three 
rain-outs and two off-days. Then they pow¬ 
dered the Royals 4-1 and 14-5 to win their 
only games. In the latter, Eric Soderholm be¬ 
came the first Twin to homer at home. 


OAK 13-9 CAL 13-10 TEX 11-10 
KC 12-11 MINN 8-10 CHI 8-15 


NL EAST 


The Cubs won three of 
five to maintain base¬ 
ball’s best record, traded winlcss Burt Hoo- 
ton to Los Angeles for Pitchers Geoff Zahn 
and Eddie Solomon and got this boost from 
Reliever Darold Knowles: "I see no reason 
why we can't finish near the top." Knowles 
hasn't exactly hurt. He and the rest of the 
bullpen have a combined ERA of 1.33: Man¬ 
ager Jim Marshall, otherwise known as Cap¬ 
tain Hook, has used them in 10 of the past 11 
games. 

New York, 2-2, stayed in second because 
of its amazin' starters. Tom Seavcr beat the 
Cubs 9-1 and Jerry Koosman shut out Mon¬ 
treal 3-0 and drove in a run. Then the Mets 
drew Montreal's astoundin' Woodic Fry¬ 
man, who one-hit them 3-0 for his third con¬ 
secutive shutout. Fryman's record is 3-0, his 
ERA 0.53. Otherwise, the Expos were forget¬ 
table, losing four and pressuring Manager 
Gene Mauch to defend his kid lineup. 

Pondering a five-game Philadelphia losing 
streak. Shortstop Larry Bowa said, "It's not 
the manager's fault or the coaches', it's us, 
the eight guys on the field. We're letting the 
pitchers down.” Whereupon the Phillies 
racked up five wins with timely play from ev¬ 
eryone. Dave Cash hit .591, Steve Carlton 
got his first win. Tug McGraw his first win 
and save and rookie Pitcher Tom Under¬ 
wood just marveled. "From what I've seen," 
he said after beating the Pirates 6-2, "the 
only plays those guys in the infield don’t 
make are the ones that can't be made." 

As co-favored St. Louis and Pittsburgh 
dropped to fourth and fifth Pirate Pitchers 
Dock Ellis and Jerry Reuss threw shutouts 
for their first wins, but then the club dropped 
three to the Phillies. Cards Lynn McGlothen 
and Ken Forsch had complete-game victo¬ 
ries, but Bob Gibson (0-3), whose ERA is 
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Only one electric portable typewriter has 
a snap-in cartridge ribbon. 


And right now your Smith-Corona dealer 
can offer a snap-up price. 



Smith Corona*has advanced 
typewriters intoThe Cartridge Age. 

We have the only electric portables 
with a snap-in. snap-out cartridge 
riblxm system. 

Snap! You can replace a worn ribbon 
with a fresh riblxm in just 3 seconds. Or 
a black riblxm with anv of five color 
ribbons. 

Snap! In 3 seconds you can replace 
an ordinary fabric riblxm with a carbon 
film ribbon that makes typewriting 
look like printing. 

You can even snap in a correction 
riblxm that allows vou to correct 


errors.. .in 3seconds. 

Right now. we re offering our dealers 
this unique Smith-Corona Cartridge 
Ribbon Typewriter at a sjX'cial low price. . 
So if you’ve been thinking about a new 
typewriter, now is the time to snap one up. 

SSB SMITH-CORONA 

The Typewriter of The Cartridge Age. 


BASEBALL conltru/ed 


In Alabama, an atheist is somebody 
who doesn’t believe in him. 

America's Number 1 college football coach tells the remarkably candid 
story of his turbulent rise to the top. Here with SI Senior Writer 
John Underwood, he goes back over his life, his teams, his great indi¬ 
vidual players, and highlights of the most thrilling games of his career. 



BEAR 

The Hard Life 
and Good Times 
of Alabama’s 
Coach Bryant 

Paul W. Bryant 
and John Underwood 

S7 95 ai all booksto'es 

A Sports Illustrated Book 

LITTLE. BROWN and COMPANY 


Howto 
buy your 
new boat 
without 
going under. 

Finance it at your credit union. 
You'll find their low annual per¬ 
centage rate helps keep your fam¬ 
ily budget afloat. There's a mini¬ 
mum of red tape. Many times your 
signature is all that's required. At 
your credit union, you're more than 
a customer. You belong. 

Join your credit union. 
It’s where you belong. 

For more Information write to 
your state's Credit Union 
League or Credit Union Nat. 

Assoc., Inc., Dept A, P. O. Box 
431. Madison. Wl 53701. 



HONEY 
AT NO 


(Call 800-621-8200 toll-free) 

See how this new monthly 
magazine can help you save hun¬ 
dreds, maybe thousands, of 
dollars on car and life insurance, 
home maintenance, food pur¬ 
chases, taxes, investments. We're 
so sure you'll want to keep 
MONEY coming each month that 
we'll be glad to nave you sample it 
at no risk. Just call 800-621-8200 
(in Illinois 800-972-8302). Order 
12 issues at the special rate of 
$6.95 —$2.05 less than the 
basic subscription rate. 

If MONEY doesn't deliver 
ideas worth money in the bank, 
write cancel on your bill. And keep 
your first issue free. You can’t lose. 
So call right now! 

Money/Time G Life Bldg./ 

541 N. Fairbanks Ct,/Chicago. III. 60611 


5.91, lost again. Before McGlothen stopped 
Pittsburgh 3-0 with 10 strikeouts, St. Louis 
had been outscored 40-16. 

CHI 14-8 NY 10-9 PHIL 11-10 
PITT 9-10 ST.L 8-11 MONT 6-12 

M I \ A / r QT As San Diego (page 26) 
IM L VvL.01 came down to earth. Los 
Angeles rose, and though the injury-beset 
Dodgers played a patchwork lineup, they 
took five straight. Most inspired of the subs 
was Lee Lacy, who hit .450 over 14 games 
playing second base while Davey Lopes tilled 
in for Outfielders Bill Buckner and Jimmy 
Wynn. “I don't know what I'm going to do 
when all our people arc ready," said Man¬ 
ager Walt Alston. “But 1 do know one 
thing—I'm not taking Lee Lacy out of the 
lineup. Not the way he’s hitting." Specula¬ 
tion was that Lacy would stay at second and 
Lopes would move to short or center. 

Looking for a lineup to challenge the 
Dodgers, Cincinnati, 3-2, moved Pete Rose 
from left field to third base, a position he last 
occupied in 1966. In his first start Rose had 
three assists, one putout and no errors before 
returning to left in the seventh inning. Other 
developments of significance: Gary Nolan, 
sore-armed and sidelined for two seasons, 
beat Atlanta 6-1 on five hits, and Tony Perez, 
with six RBIs in five games, broke out of a 
slump to pass Johnny Bench and take the 
league lead (20). 

Atlanta lost four of the five games it played 
at Los Angeles and Cincinnati and the Braves 
rashly told their 5'V slugger, I.arvcll (Sugar 
Bear) Blanks, to choke up on the bat. Instead 
he took a mighty cut, and hit a ninth-inning 
homer to beat the Reds 6-5. “There were two 
outs and none on," he said, “so 1 just took 
my swings." 

In a .500 week the Astros won three of four 
from San Diego, getting their biggest blows 
from Bob Watson, surely the most adaptable 
slugger around. Watson has been hitting at a 
.382 clip while alternating between first base 
and left field and between 36-ounce and 42- 
ounce bats. “The heavier bat gives me den¬ 
sity. but the lighter bat gives me control," he 
said. He has homered four times—three 
times with the lighter bat—and on Sunday 
he scored baseball’s one millionth run. 

The Giants lost a series to Los Angeles, 
and Manager Wes Wcstrum urged the club to 
“think about baseball." Discontent persist¬ 
ed. Pitcher Mike Caldwell was removed from 
a Houston game leading 4-1, and Reliever 
Randy Moffitl gave up three runs before the 
Giants pulled it out 5-4. MolTitt said he was 
ashamed to take the win. Said Caldwell, 
“They tell me to pitch ’em soft in the last in¬ 
ning and then they pull me.” Said Westrum, 
“1 was trying to save the game for him.” 

LA 16-9 CIN 13-12 ATL 13-13 

SO 12-12 SF 11-11 HOUS 9-17 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 



This Swiss •:*: 'rW 

made Stop ■{" * ■ 

watch by 
Zodiac times 
the action to 
1/10 of a 

second. Yours for free B&W 
coupons, the valuable extra 
on every pack of Raleigh. 

To see over 1000 gifts, write 
for your free Gift Catalog: 

Box 12, Louisville, Ky. 40201. 


Filler Kings. 15 mg. "tar.” 1.0 mg. nicotine; Longs. 17 mg. "tar." 1.1 mg. nicotine, av. per cigarette. FTC Report Oct. 74 








nature /Ron Rau 



Wolves seldom attack, the author kept reminding himself, but he was 
all alone, and his only weapons were a caribou antler and a jackknife 

Showdown on the tundra 


T he day it happened I had decided to 
take a walk after work on the night 
shift. Work was on the north slope of 
the Brooks Range in Alaska. It was May 
1974, and we had begun construction of 
the trans-Alaska pipeline. I had taken a 
job at Galbraith Lake, the northernmost 
camp in the mountains. 

Directly to the south of us, the moun¬ 
tains looked like upside-down V’s— 
steep, rugged and foreboding. To the east 
and west of camp, about three miles 
away, the mountains were not so ficrce- 
looking; they were even rounded a little 
on top. To the north were the rolling hills 
that gently sloped down to the Arctic 
Ocean more than 100 miles away. 1 de¬ 
cided to walk north with my camera so I 
could get a picture of the camp with the 
rugged mountains south of us as a back¬ 
ground. 


It was four in the morning when I start¬ 
ed walking. Already it was light enough 
for a good picture, the Arctic summer 
being upon us. To the east, the sun was 
hidden behind the mountains, illuminat¬ 
ing the highest peaks to the south and to 
the west. That was the picture I wanted 
to get. 

I had been walking for 15 minutes 
when I came across a shed caribou ant¬ 
ler, three feet long, bleached white by the 
sun. It would make a perfect addition to 
the picture. I could lay it on a knoll and 
frame the camp inside the curved antler. 
It had six sharp tines on it, two of which 
were broken. 

Carrying the antler, I walked for an¬ 
other hour toward the hill from which I 
had decided to take the picture. 

Then I saw the wolf, a mere 50 yards 
away. He was coming into my path at 


an angle in that peculiar bouncing walk 
wolves and coyotes have. 

I stopped. 

The w olf walked—walked is the wrong 
word—or, rather, bounced on little coil 
springs set into his knees until he was di¬ 
rectly in front of me. Then he turned and 
looked at me as though he had known 
all along I was there. 

I had known there were wolves in the 
country; in fact, I had seen them around 
the camp at night, searching for an easy 
meal of garbage. (Partly for this reason, 
all camp garbage is burned in an incin¬ 
erator. Wolves in camp can only mean 
trouble for both man and wolf.) The 
wolves I had seen in camp had seemed 
particularly bold, unlike the few I had 
observed in the wilds. 

My first response was to look for oth¬ 
er wolves. The tundra was treeless and 
rolling, well-gullied and knolled. This is 
why 1 had not seen him earlier; he had 
just come out of a depression. 

There he stood, on those tremendously 
long legs, staring at me. The nearest tree 
was at least 100 miles away, but still I 
thought about it. We are not allowed to 
have guns in the construction camps. All 
I had to protect myself were the brittle 
caribou antler and a jackknife with a 
three-inch blade. 

Wolves seldom, if ever, attack, I said 
to myself. 

I knew this to be true, but there stood 
an animal 50 yards away, hackles raised, 
staring at me—an animal that could kill 
me. Did he know that? 

I knew that I could not show fear. An¬ 
imals can sense this. If he sensed my fear 
. . . well, I could be in trouble. Maybe I 
was anyway. 

I can’t say how long we looked at each 
other. Ten seconds, 30, a minute maybe. 
I thought. Hard. Fast. I really had only 
one response. There was no place to run. 
There was no place to hide. I was two 
miles from camp and the safety of the 
buildings and my companions. There was 
no decision to make. The only thing I 
could do was to go on the offensive and 
convince the wolf that I was not a crea¬ 
ture to be fooled with. 

1 decided to take my chances with the 
caribou antler, it was heavy enough and 
stout, and the tines were six to eight inch¬ 
es long. If it came to a showdown, I would 
go for his ribs hoping that a tine would 
penetrate between them into the lungs. I 
would have my jackknife opened in my 
left hand. I remember smiling. It seemed 
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Think even smaller. 


Some 20 years ago the idea of 
thinking small to beat the high cost of 
transportation turned a lot of heads 
around. And rightfully so. It was an 
idea whose time had come. 

But, today even thinking small can 
cost you plenty (we don't have to tell 
you about inflation). 

Today it's timely to take 'thinking 
small'a stepfurther. Now it's smart to 
thinkeven smaller. Aboutthe size of a 


Kawasaki motorcycle. 

Compared to car costs —price, 
mileage, and maintenance—a 
Kawasaki will let you ride through in¬ 
flation without bending your budget 
out of shape. 

Besides, on a Kawasaki we think 
you'll hove a better time getting 
whereyou regoing. During rush hour, 
on a weekend country ride, or a spin 
around town. 


So size-up a Kawasaki. By thinking 
smaller you'll get yourself low cost 
transportation and plenty of good 
times to boot. 

In times like this, that's some 
bargain. 


lets the good times roll. 


$995 , . 
Kawasaki 
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NATURE rontinued 



When Jack Nicklaus makes a 
great golf shot, that shot is the 
result of careful study and the 
right choice of club for the job. 
Making the right choice for any 
can make the difference ... 
of difference. 

Year after year, hundreds of 
thousandsof buyers have made 
the right choice by choosing 
walking mowers.riding mowers 
and tractor mowers made by 
Murray. The next time 
you have a choice.. 
think of Murray. ^ 


Look for the Jack Nicklaus tag on the full line of Murray Mowers at your dealer's, or write 

THE MURRAY OHIO MFG. CO., BRENTWOOD,TENN. 37027 


like one of those trite man-vs.-wilderness 
movies filmed in a studio. 

Then the wolf began to circle. 

I forgot about the knife. 

I began walking toward camp, direct¬ 
ly in line with the wolf. 

He stopped. I stopped. 

Then I noticed the wind. I was down¬ 
wind from him. Perhaps when he smelled 
me he would be scared away. After all. I 
was a man. Hadn't we ruled the earth 
for thousands and thousands of years? 
Yes, I thought, but not with a caribou 
antler. Even a primitive man would have 
been better armed. He would at least 
have had a spear. With a spear you could 
fight from a safe distance. I began to re¬ 
alize what a precarious position I was in. 
I had taken a lot for granted. Namely, 
my safety in a primitive setting. Obvious¬ 
ly, this wolf had never been instilled with 
the fear of man. Any other wild animal, 
except perhaps for the grizzly bear—and 
even most of them— would have run at 
the sight of a man. 

The wolf started circling again. I start¬ 
ed walking. 

He stopped. I stopped. 

We studied each other. He was gray¬ 
ish-yellow and weighed about 80 pounds. 
Half my weight. And still he could kill 
me. What a frail, useless thing a man is, 1 
thought, unable to hold his own against 
an animal half his size. And what a mag¬ 
nificent creature he was. Those long, 
powerful, agile legs perfectly evolved for 
the tundra. Running was the name of the 
game out here. I knew that wolves in a 
pack would chase a herd of caribou and 
then concentrate on the weakest animal, 
the one that fell behind. By now I was 
sure this was a lone wolf. Two miles away 
in the camp a helicopter revved its en¬ 
gines. 

Then the movie camera started to 
grind again and the wolf began cir¬ 
cling. I began walking again. Now I had 
a clear shot at camp ... two miles away. 
There was no way I could outrun the 
wolf, but I felt a little better not having 
him directly between me and the camp. 
I knew it was a false tinge of security, 
but still it was comforting. 

I forced my mind off the camp and 
back to the caribou antler, which was my 
real security. Go for the ribs. It’s liable 
to break -if you hit him on the skull, I 
told myself. I kept looking at the tines. 
If only I had a couple of hours to sharp¬ 
en them on a rock. Then I would have 
something. They were about as sharp as 





a tabic knife, except one that was notice¬ 
ably sharper. 

The wolf stopped. I stopped. 

Then he sat down facing me. 

I longed to know what was going on 
in his brain. Why had he sat down? What 
was he thinking? He surely wasn't afraid. 
Man was so new to this country. It was 
too far from the ocean for the Eski¬ 
mos to bother with, and too far north 
for the Athabascan Indians. But hunters 
had been flying in to hunt Dali sheep for 
many years, and had shot wolves from 
airplanes using shotguns loaded with 
buckshot. The latter practice had been 
outlawed for only two years. Had the 
wolves forgotten already? Why wasn't he 
afraid? 

I decided to make the next move. To¬ 
ward camp. The wolf was sitting on my 
left, far off the line to camp, but still only 
50 yards away. He had been circling care¬ 
fully, getting neither closer nor farther 
away. Sitting on my left. Heck, it meant 
nothing. 

I took a step and the wolf leaped to 
his feet as though stung by a bee. I 
stopped, frozen in midstep. He circled 
and I began walking again. 

Wolves seldom, if ever, attack, I told 
myself. 

But they're supposed to run, another 
voice said. 

Then he stopped. I stopped. 

He was facing me, and I could clearly 
sec his raised hackles. I growled, not in¬ 
stinctively, but a well-thought-out growl. 
Again I contemplated the caribou ant¬ 
ler. It was a little long for a quick swing, 
a little cumbersome for close-in hand-to- 
hand combat. No. Hand-to-ieeth com¬ 
bat. Go for the ribs. 

Then he moved. This time directly at 
me. 

I moved toward him, growling, this 
time a little more instinctively. 

We moved a dozen steps toward each 
other before he stopped. 

I stopped. 

Five seconds passed. 1 knew what 1 had 
to do. I had to make the next move. 

I stepped toward him and he leaped 
six feet to one side as though stung again. 
Then he retreated those dozen steps he 
had taken earlier. Back to his 50-yard pe¬ 
rimeter. He stopped and looked at me. 

I stopped. My whole body swelled with 
relief. He had retreated. He had shown 
fear. Or at least the next best thing to 
fear—confusion. For the first time I re¬ 
alized that 1 was shaking. But it was over, 

continued 
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wall in squash or drive a 
tennis ball cross court. 

Jack Purcells by Converse 
are in there to help you. 
They're the classic racquet 
sport shoe used by players 
who want top performance, 
great comfort and attractive 
styling. Purcells come in a 
range of colors, upper stylings 
and sole designs suited to your 
kind of court game. See your Converse 
dealer and get a pair in your corner. 










NATURE continued 


wasn't it? He had retreated. He didn’t 
want a light. Once again 1 was glad that 
he was alone. 

I turned away and began walking to¬ 
ward camp. He was off to the side cir¬ 
cling again, wanting to get downwind for 
a smell. I speeded up. 

Don’t walk too fast, [ shouted inside 
my brain. He might sense fear. So I 
stopped and faced the wolf again. He 
stopped. 

We were now 75 yards apart, too far 
to sec if his hackles were still raised. We 
stared at each other for at least a minute 
and I then turned and began walking 
again. 

This time I did not stop. If he fol¬ 
lowed, I knew what I was going to do. 

1 should have done it in the first place. 

I would stop and lash my jackknife to 
the end of the antler. I could use a boot¬ 
lace. Perhaps I should stop and do it 
now, I thought. No, keep walking. The 
wolf was following my trail, sniffing my 
tracks and raising his nose to the wind. 

I went into a gully and now the wolf 
was out of sight. 

Hive minutes passed and I had not seen 
him. 1 walked rapidly, straight for camp. 
It seemed a lot closer now. Fifteen min¬ 
utes passed. No wolf. For the first time I 
felt safe. No. elated. I found that I had 
developed a very warm feeling for my 
caribou antler. Without it, I might have 
acted differently. I might not have had 
the nerve to walk at the wolf with only a 
jackknife. 1 wondered what the wolf had 
in mind when hecameat me. What would 
have happened if 1 had walked toward 
camp instead of at him? What would 
have happened if I had panicked and run? 
What would I have done without the ant¬ 
ler? There was no way of knowing, be¬ 
cause my whole defense had been depen¬ 
dent on the antler. Once again 1 had a 
warm feeling for it. 

Soon I was standing on a knoll 300 
yards from camp. I could smell bacon. 
The day shift had just gotten up and was 
going to breakfast. The sun had cleared 
the mountain to the east. It was a beau¬ 
tiful morning. 

I stood on the knoll wondering what 
to do with the antler. 1 could take it with 
me on the airplane when I left, but it 
would cheapen the value of the antler to 
take it away, it had served me well. I 
would always have it anyway, in my 
mind. 

I dropped it to the ground. Like a fake 
Hollywood chair, it broke in half, end 
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It's one thing to make the most 
And another to make the best. 


We do both. 


We make 2out of every 3 automatic turntables in the world.That's more 
than all the other makes put together. So BSR is big, all right. But we 
also make what we sincerely believe is the best automatic turntable in 
the world. The BSR 810QX for sophisticated systems. 

Don’t take our word for it. Take it right from High Fidelity maga¬ 
zine's technical reviewer: "Taking it all together — performance, fea¬ 
tures. styling —the BSR 810QX moves into ranking place among the 
best automatics we know of." 

The 810QX at fine audio retailers. Ask for a demonstration or write 
for free literature. 



McDonald 

BSR (USA) Ltd 



COLLEGE STUDENTS: 

Work for yourself... by working with us! 

Graduates and undergraduates at colleges and universities all over the country have been doing 
well financially for years by offering the>r peers special-rate student subscriptions to TIME. 
SPORTS ILLUSTRATED and FORTUNE 
You can too. 

The only investment is your tune and talent We supply a complete, effective selling kit 
that's an accumulation of over two decades of on-campus selling experience. 

You set your own working hours, the commissions are liberal, and we do the billing. And 
for extra income you may even participate in special market research projects. 

If you are interested, please apply to Time Inc.. College Bureau. Time & Life Building, 
Rockefeller Center, New York, New York 10020. 


Helps Shrink Swelling Of 
Hemorrhoidal Tissues Due To 
Inflammation. Relieves Pain And Itch... 

Gives prompt temporary relief in many cases from 
hemorrhoidal pain and burning itch in such tissues. 


There's an exclusive medication which j 
actually helps shrink painful swelling 
of hemorrhoidal tissues caused by in- | 
flammation. And in many cases it gives 
prompt relief for hours from rectal 
itching and pain in such tissues. 

Tests by doctors on patients showed | 


while it gently relieved such pain, it 
also helped reduce swelling of these 
tissues. 

The medication used in the tests was 
Preparation H". No prescription is 
needed for Preparation H. In ointment 
or suppository form. 















tennis/ Joe Jares 


Patching a tattered image 

A crazy-quilt court will add even more color, and "spectaculars" may cut 
costs as World Team Tennis revs up and moves Into Its second season 


T he court was a patchwork quilt of 
maroon, blue, green and brow n rec¬ 
tangles, the sort of thing the Mad Hat¬ 
ter might have had in his backyard. In¬ 
stead of the usual legions of do/ing 
linesmen encircling the court, just four 
men per match did the umpiring and the 
calling of lines and lets. Boston Player- 
Coach Ion Tiriac, wounded in his Ru¬ 
manian soul by what he thought was a 
bad call, defaulted a game, even though 
it was just an exhibition. World Team 
Tennis (WTT) was back for its second 
season, and it looked zanicr than ever. 

The occasion was an eight-team prac¬ 
tice tournament last week at a new Hous- 
ton-arca resort, Walden on Lake Con¬ 
roe, with a wooden trophy called the 
Walden Goblet going to the winner, the 
New York Sets. The basic coed format 
was unchanged from last year: five sets 
of tennis—women’s doubles, cither 
men’s or women's singles, men's doubles, 
the other singles, mixed doubles— with 
the team winning the most games win¬ 
ning the match. Substitutions are al¬ 
lowed, but no player can appear in more 
than two sets. 

Last year all 16 teams lost money but 
finished the season, which is more than 
the World Football League could say. 
The Philadelphia Freedoms, led by Bil¬ 
lie Jean King, lost only five matches in 
the regular season but were upset in the 
final playoff round by the Denver Rac¬ 
quets. From the beginning fans were en¬ 
couraged to ring bells, bang on triangles 
and yell to their lungs’ content, which 
horrified tennis purists. Stacks of bills 
went unpaid, acres of seats went unfilled, 
yet last week WTT President Larry King 
was outwardly optimistic. 

"A number of teams will make mon¬ 
ey when you consider appreciation of 
value,” he said. “Some will even make 
an operating profit. 1 think our invest¬ 
ment is going to be a lot less than we ex¬ 
pected. Our league is in terrific shape." 

First, let's get the teams straight, which 
is no easy thing nowadays. Seven teams 


have gone the way of the dodo: the Chi¬ 
cago Aces. Baltimore Banners, Minne¬ 
sota Buckskins, Houston EZ Riders, 
Florida Flamingos, Toronto-Buffalo 
Royals and Boston Lobsters. The nine 
survivors are the New York Sets, Los An¬ 
geles Strings, Golden Gaters (Oakland), 
Pittsburgh Triangles, Haw aii Leis, Cleve¬ 
land Nets, Boston Lobs (moved from 
Philadelphia), Phoenix Racquets (moved 
from Denver)and Indiana Loves (moved 
to Indianapolis from Detroit). The 10th 
team is the San Diego Friars—a strange 
nickname when you consider there are 
women on the club. Will they be called 
nuns? 

There have been player shifts and de¬ 
partures, too, the most important of 
which was King going from Philadel¬ 
phia Boston to New York, where shcwill 
no doubt continue to be WTT’s biggest 
drawing card. Ken Rosewall, John Al¬ 
exander and Jimmy Connors have not 
returned, but Margaret Court signed on 
with Hawaii and Marty Riessen is the 
player-coach at Cleveland. And the 
league still boasts Evonne Goolagong 
(Pittsburgh) and Rosemary Casals (Los 
Angeles). 

Everyone agreed that there were too 
few spectators and too much travel in 
’74, and some of the teams have come 
up with a scheduling innovation called 
the "spectacular.” For instance, on June 
4 in the Los Angeles Sports Arena there 
will be a four-match carnival (or mar¬ 
athon) featuring L.A., New York. Gold¬ 
en Gate, San Diego, Phoenix, Boston, 
Hawaii and Indiana. 

“We and the Los Angeles people are 
strong in our belief in the spectacular con¬ 
cept rather than shotgunning 22 home 
matches against single teams and trying 
to promote each one,” says Indiana Pres¬ 
ident Bill Bereman. 

“The only argument you hear against 
the spectacular concept is that you won’t 
be able to build city identity. I won't ar¬ 
gue that, it might happen. But the other 
argument is, ‘Why lose a lot of money 


trying to build city identity?’ The spec¬ 
tacular concept definitely decreases 
costs.” 

Five of the teams are doing without 
spectaculars, four are siding with Indi¬ 
ana, so the league, if it lasts, should be 
able to find out which way draws best. 

The second big innovation is the vari¬ 
colored court, manufactured by Sport- 
face (not Parker Bros.) and decorated 
with acrylic paint, which also serves to 
make the surface slower. The doubles al¬ 
leys are maroon, the backcourts brown, 
the deuce service courts royal blue and 
the ad service courts green. There are no 
lines. President King, who wants WTT 
to adopt the idea right away, claims that 
the linesmen will be more accurate call¬ 
ing tircos instead of lines and that the 
patchwork-quill court will serve as a 
memorable “signature" for the league, 
just as the red, white and blue ball has 
been for the American Basketball Asso¬ 
ciation. (WTT. unlike the ABA, has a 
legal exclusive on the idea.) 

The Walden matches were videotaped 
for later showing in WTT’s II market 
areas, and King made sure to invite the 
owners into the TV truck to see how the 
court looked on screen. The near-unan¬ 
imous opinion was that it looked fine and 
the yellow ball was easy to follow. How¬ 
ever, the players will be harder to 
convince. 

"We need a different shade of green,” 
said Billie Jean. “0(1'the green I couldn't 
see the ball well.” 

"It looks too circusy," said Wendy 
Turnbull of Boston. 

“It’s very hard to follow the ball,” said 
Francoisc Durr of Phoenix. 

The four-officials idea seemed to work 
nicely at Walden. Two linesmen sat on 
platforms stationed on opposite sidelines 
between service lines and baselines. Two 
others were on ground-level seats at each 
end. One of the side linesmen also served 
as umpire. Since each man had more re¬ 
sponsibility, they seemed to pay closer 
attention, and the calls were at least as 
good as at regular matches. 

Picking a league champion at this 
point is almost impossible because, if the 
WTT owners have done nothing else, 
they have come up with well-matched 
teams. En route to the Walden Goblet 
last week. New York beat Los Angeles 
25-24, Cleveland 29-27 and Indiana 
28-25. 

"It’s going to be hairy," said Billie 
Jean King. 


END 
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Won at International 
Expositions held throughout 
the world for over 40 years. 


Instead of shocking the single 
whiskies by dumping them all 
together at once, we let them rest 
quietly. Only then do we bring 
them together. Result? 
Greater uniformity and more 
dependable consistency to the 
blends. That's why 
Dewar's never varies. 


In 1846, John Dewar. 

40 years old. went 
into business for himself _ 
as a spirit merchant at 
111 High Street. 

Perth, Scotland 


The Scottish city of 40.000 people 
on the Banks of the River Tay. 

Nothing much has changed. 
The castle is still there. And 
every year from January to December, 
when the air is chill and pure 
and the water is cold, 
the people of Perth make 
Dewar's "White Label." 



White Label 


n Bi Dewar's 
Tended Scotch WHpKf 
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John Dewar & Sons L- 
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PE SC0TI# 



Another gold medal 
won at the St. Louis 
World's Fair of 1904, 


Son Tommy Dewar took a 
booth at the 1885 Brewer's Show 
in London, to find new 
markets for his father's blend. 
He used a bagpipe to 
entertain. (The first commercial 
use of music?) 


Sir Thomas Dewar became 
famous for his terse 
comments, among 
them. "Do right and 
fear no man, don't 

write and fear no woman." 


Certain fine whiskies from the 
hills and glens of Scotland 
are blended into every drop 
of Dewar's "White Label.” 
Before blending, every one 
of these selected whiskies is 
rested and matured in its 
own snug vat. 
Then, one by one. they’re 
brought together by the 
skilled hand of the master 
blender of Perth. 


Dewar’s 

never 

varies. 



The facts in this advertisement have been authenticated by the management of John Dewar & Sons, Ltd., Perth, Scotland 








Our status symbol is under the hood, not on it. 


In all candor, a BMW is not every- 
man's idea of an expensive automobile. 

It does not scream “Money" from 
the top of its hood. 

It is not the widest or the longest or 
the chromiest. 

Nor does its interior resemble that 
of a living room. 

At the Bavarian Motor Works, we 
contend that what makes an expensive 
car really worth the money is the one 
thing conspicuously absent from 
most status symbols: extraordinary 
performance. 

The sort of performance that 
makes driving an end—not merely a 
mundane means of getting from one 
place to another. 

Efficient power, unexcelled. 

Recently, Road & Track magazine 
proclaimed the BMW 3-liter engine 
.. the most sophisticated in-line six in 
the world." 

To BMW enthusiasts, praise such 
as this is taken for granted, 

Yet, to the uninitiated, the turbine¬ 
like smoothness, the fuel economy and 
the reliable performance of the BMW 
3.0Si's 3-liter, fuel-injected engine 
can be nothing short of amazing. 

Road holding, uncanny. 

If you've become accustomed to 
the leaning and swaying one 
experiences in the average car, you’ll 
find the 3.0Si’s four-wheel independent 
suspension system more than a bit 
reassuring. 

© 1975 BMW of Nortn America, Inc 

Montvale. NJ. 07645 and 12541 Beatrice St. Los Angeles. Calif 90066 Contact your i 


Coupled with a multi-jointed rear 
axle, it allows each wheel to adapt 
instantly to every driving situation - 
makes driving errors safely and easily 
correctable. 

Luxury,functional not frivolous. 

With all its engineering supremacy, 
however, no creature comfort is left 
untended. Not merely for the sake of 
opulence, mind you, but totally 
engineered to prevent driver fatigue. 

All seats are orthopedically 
designed. All controls are where you'd 
want them. And all instruments are 
instantly readable. 

Expensive new, expensive used. 

If the resale value of a car is any 
indication of its true worth, BMW is one 
of the soundest investments you 
could make. Accordi ng to NADA, the 
official used car guide, BMW has one 
of the highest resale values of any car 
made, European or American. 

In an age of mass-produced status 
symbols, marketing wizardry and 
styling breakthroughs, the engineers at 
BMW concentrate on building the 
finest driving machines it is physically 
and technically possible to build. 

The total result is so unusual, that 
the editors of Motor Trend magazine 
flatly proclaim the BMW to 
"...unexcelled among 
the world’s automobiles.” 


Bavarian MotorWorks, Munich,Germany. 

resl BMW dealer for further information Convenient overseas delivery plan available. 














Come 
for the 
filter. 


You'll 

stay for the 
taste. 


18 mg, "tar." 1.2 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette. FTC Report Oct. 74 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


A lot of good taste that comes easy 
through the Micronite filter. 

















hockey Mark Mulvoy 


S ome hockey players never learn. 

Take Norm Ferguson. Ferguson 
played for (he Oakland Seals in the NHL 
for four years before the creation of the 
WHA, and during that time he had a few 
on-ice encounters with Gordie Howe of 
the Detroit Red Wings. What Ferguson 
should have learned, but obviously 
didn't, was that an encounter with Mr. 
Howe leaves one party—not Gordie— 
w ith a pained expression, along with sore 
ribs or a black eye. So last week there 
was Ferguson, now a San Diego Mar¬ 
iner, chasing Mr. Howe, now a Houston 
Aero, into the corner after a loose puck. 
Chop! Chop! Chop !Out came Howe with 
the puck, and off went Ferguson to the 
doctors’ room for facial repairs. In his 
last hurrah at the pensioner age of 47, 
01' No. 9 was leaving the boys with stitch¬ 
es to remember him by. 

When last we looked in on the Howe 
family, the Houston Aeros had won the 
Avco World Trophy to become the 1973- 
74 WHA champion. Gordie was the 
league’s MVP; son Mark was the offi¬ 
cially ordained Rookie of the Year; an¬ 
other son, Marty, was the popular choice 
as Rookie Defenseman of the Year; and 
wife-mother-agent Colleen was trying fe¬ 
verishly but unsuccessfully to sell their 
act in the Houston endorsement market. 
Not much has changed. Last week Gor¬ 
die el fils played dominant roles as Hous¬ 
ton completed its devastation of the San 
Diego Mariners in four straight semifinal 
playoff games. Then on Saturday night 
at the Sam Houston Coliseum Gordie 
scored and Mark got an assist as the Aer¬ 
os thumped the Quebec Nordiques 6-2 
in the opening game of their best-of-sev- 
en championship series. Off the ice, Col¬ 
leen was still receiving stiff resistance 
from the advertising moneymen around 
Houston, probably because Texans gen¬ 
erally link ice with alcohol, not hockey. 

Catch the Howe show, male version, 
in the final win over San Diego. The Aer¬ 
os trail 4-3 early in the third period, but 
Gordie muscles Jimmy Hargreaves, a 25- 
year-old Mariner, off the puck along the 
boards, wheels out and—using Mark as 
a screen—wrists a 30-foot tying bullet 
past Mariner Goaltender Russ Gillow, 
who promptly leaves the game. "Gee/," 
Gordie says as Gillow departs and Ernie 
Wakely comes in. "my shot's not that 
bad, is it?" Now overtime. 


Now Howes 
about that! 

Houston is tops in the WHA, but 
a murmur in the heart of Texas 

"You know, in my 27 seasons in the 
big leagues," Gordie says, "the one thing 
I've never done is score a goal in sudden 
death.” Tough. On Houston's first rush, 
Mark lures a San Diego defenseman out 
of position, slips the puck to linematc Jim 
Sherrit and then watches Sherrit slap a 
25-footcr past Wakely for the decisive 
goal. "I didn’t even get to take a shot," 
Dad grumbles. "Geez.” 

Although Gordie will retire—again— 
after the playoffs, he has already an¬ 
nounced that he will unretire—again— 
in October and play the Aeros’ first game 
in the new 16,000-scat Summit, which, 
as Texans expect, will be the poshest pal¬ 
ace this side of Versailles. Then he will 
retire—again—to a still undetermined 
position in the Aeros’ executive suite. 


Some minority owners of the Aeros, 
urged on by Gordie and Colleen, are try¬ 
ing to wrest control of the team from 
Irvin Kaplan, who also owns the NBA’s 
Houston Rockets. If the minority bloc 
gets control, and it most likely will, it in¬ 
tends to oust 34-year-old Jim Smith as 
president and general manager and re¬ 
place him with—who else?—Gordie 
Howe. Smith, who engineered the S2 mil¬ 
lion financial coup that brought the 
Howes to Houston two years ago, is un¬ 
derstandably bitter but seems resigned. 

For their part, Gordie and Colleen 
blame Smith and Kaplan for not allo¬ 
cating enough money to promote the 
Aeros properly. In fact, the team had 
only two sellouts in 39 home games this 
year, and playoff attendance has aver¬ 
aged slightly more than 7,000 per game 
in the 9,000-scat Coliseum. 

Smith admits that the Aeros spent next 
to nothing on promotion this past sea¬ 
son. “The club has lost about S2.5 mil¬ 
lion over three years," Smith says. "The 
sad fact is that we could sell out every 
game in the Coliseum and still lose mon¬ 
ey. But the way it looks now, the club 
probably will cover all its operating ex¬ 
penses just from the sale of season tick¬ 
ets at the Summit next season." 

Money aside, the Aeros have provided 
Houston with a winner. Scratch Phila- 

eontinued 



TWO HOWE WINGS. MARK AND; GORDIE. TAKE TO THE ICE AGAINST SAN DIEGO 
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delphia. Buffalo and Montreal from the 
NHL, and both Houston and Quebec 
could play on a competitive basis with 
the remaining teams in the old league. 
Houston Coach Bill (Fox) Dineen offers 
no secrets for his club's success the past 
two seasons. “We've used the same three 
lines for two years now," he says, “and 
we’ve also kept two of our three defen¬ 
sive pairs intact. Why break up combi¬ 
nations that work well? In this game you 
can outthink yourself if you try.” 

For starters, there’s the Grandfather 
Line, with Gordie playing right wing, 
Mark on the left and Sherrit at center. 
Then there's the Go-Go Line, featuring 
three recruits from the minor league 
Phoenix Roadrunners—Larry Lund, 
Andre Hinsc and Frank Hughes. And 
finally, the Over-the-Hill Gang of Cap¬ 
tain Ted Taylor, Murray Hall and Gor¬ 
don Labossiere. For added impact Di- 
necn signed up a new Kid Line this 
season, consisting of Center Terry Rus- 
kowski. Right Wing Don Larway and 
Left Wing Rich Preston. Larway was the 


No. I draft choice of the Boston Bruins 
but joined the Aeros for more than S100.- 
000 per year. The defense is solid, with 
steady but unspectacular types such as 
John Schella, Paul Popiel. Larry Hale 
and Glen Irwin, along with Marty Howe, 
one of the game's ruggedest body check¬ 
ers. “Our only real change," Dineen 
says, “has been in goal.” 

After leading the Aeros to the Avco 
Trophy, Goaltcndcr Don (Smokey) Mc¬ 
Leod demanded a 200 r ,' raise to the 
neighborhood of SI00,000, but the Aer¬ 
os declined to meet his terms, so McLeod 
signed with the Vancouver Blazers. This 
season Dineen rotated veteran Wayne 
Rutledge and rookie Ron Grahamc 
throughout the regular schedule, but has 
stuck with Grahamc during the playoffs, 
even though the University of Denver 
All-America is a skating advertisement 
for Ace Bandages. Right now he has two 
bad knees that require the full tape treat¬ 
ment twice daily. Despite his disabilities, 
Grahame came up with two shutouts in 
the first three games against San Diego, 


and slopped 122 of the 123 shots fired at 
him. In the final Mariner game he gave 
up four goals but Grahame would like 
to claim an asterisk for that performance. 
“I'm superstitious," he says. “W'hat I 
look for is a repetition of things. Like if 
I made it through a certain stoplight com¬ 
ing to a game and then played well, you 
can be sure that I’m going to make it 
through that same stoplight the next 
game.” 

Grahame followed his superstitious in¬ 
stincts prior to the last game in Hous¬ 
ton. but just before the opening face-off 
he stopped a practice shot with the blade 
of his skate, and the blade cracked. Gra¬ 
hame panicked: he hadn't worn his other 
skates in months. "If there's a welder in 
the crowd, would he report immediately 
to the Aeros dressing room," the P.A. 
man announced. No welder appeared, so 
Grahamc had to wear the old skates. He 
tripped over himself a few times, and he 
had trouble regaining his feet after 
sprawling for saves, but he survived. 
Then again, he knew Howe to do it. end 


THE BLUE MAX. 

IT JUST KEEPS GOING. 


BLUE MAX 




How far can you hit a ball? 
How long can it last? 

You may never know until you 
play Blue Max. The durable 
1 distance ball. With tough 

/Jlufli Surlyn* cover, to take your 

/Si worst shots. Hot windings and 
high-velocity center, to make 
your best shots Get the 
Blue Max going for you 


Durability. Distance. Two great balls in one. 


Maxfli 
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DUNLOP SPORTS COMPANY. Division ol Dunlop Tire & Rubber Corp.. Buttalo. N.Y ‘Surlyn is a registered trademark of the DuPont Co. 
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lacrosse / Joe Marshall 


He’s put hop into Hopkins 



Under new Coach Chic Ciccarone, the Blue Jays are looser, but not 
losers. Led by burly Franz Wittelsberger (27), they are undefeated 


A Johns Hopkins University in Bal¬ 
timore national championships in 
lacrosse are almost as inevitable as final 
exams. The school has won or shared 30 
titles, the last one coming way back in 
1974. Now the Blue Jays are making an 
impressive bid for their 31st. Last week 
at West Point they outlasted Army 13 10 
to remain the only unbeaten (8-0) col¬ 
lege lacrosse team in the nation and to 
keep a firm hold on their No. I ranking. 

Curiously, 1975 was supposed to be 
one of those off years when Hopkins 
would finish perhaps as low as fourth in 
the country. For openers, 11 seniors had 
graduated from last season’s champion¬ 
ship team, including three-time first-team 
All-Americas Jack Thomas and Rick 
Kowalchuk, who had dominated the 
Blue Jays’ offense in recent years. To 
make matters worse, the team’s only re¬ 
turning starting defenseman, Dennis Ga- 
gomiros, tripped over a blade of grass in 
a preseason scrimmage, tore ligaments in 
his left knee and was lost for the season. 
And worst of all. Bob Scott, who had 


directed Hopkins to seven national titles 
in the past 20 years, had given up coach¬ 
ing to devote all his energies to being 
athletic director. 

Despite all that, most experts, includ¬ 
ing 1974 Co-captain Thomas, feel this 
Blue Jay team, which starts only one se¬ 
nior, is already better than last year's. 
Just about the only person not startled 
by this turn of events is the new coach, 
Henry (Chic) Ciccarone. He has evinced 
about as much surprise over his team’s 
superb play as most people display over 
the arrival of their morning newspaper, 
even though he earlier had mumbled 
something about this being a rebuilding 
year. Perhaps that was just a little Cic- 
caronc chicanery. 

“People kept telling me, ‘You've got 
a tough act to follow,' ’’ he says. “An 
easy act to follow wouldn’t be that much 
of a challenge or that much fun. It’s no 
fun to go out there knowing you’re 
going to win.” 

If that is the case, then Ciccarone is in 
danger of becoming bored. The young 


Blue Jays are beginning to look invin¬ 
cible with their combination of excellent 
goaltending, a three-pronged attack and 
good old-fashioned teamwork. Goalie 
has been a problem position for most 
teams in lacrosse this year, since only Vir¬ 
ginia and Hopkins among the major col¬ 
leges have returning starters. Hopkins 
Goaltender Kevin Mahon, a skinny 
Irishman nicknamed The Elf, is a soph¬ 
omore and did not become a regular until 
late last season after the Blue Jays had 
already lost twice. They upset Maryland 
in his first start and have not lost since. 
In Hopkins’ most impressive perfor¬ 
mance this year, a 16-9 road win over 
No. 2-ranked Cornell, the Blue Jays 
scored on 16 of 34 shots, while Mahon 
allowed the Big Red just nine goals on 
59 shots. 

The Hopkins attack of junior Franz 
Wittelsberger, sophomore Richie Hirsch 
and freshman Mike O'Neill is almost 
perfectly balanced and plenty prolific. 
Against Army, they combined for 11 of 
the Blue Jays’ 13 goals. Of the trio, 
O'Neill, a prize recruit from Massapequa 
(N.Y.) High School and one of 11 chil¬ 
dren, has been the most surprising— 
even to himself. He looked unimpressive 
during preseason practices and did not 
expect to start until midway through 
the schedule. “I was trying too hard," 
he says. “Then the coaches took me to 
one side and told me that 1 was going 
to start our opener with Virginia. And 
they also let me know that they were 
going to go with me all year. I relaxed. 

I guess I just needed the security.” 
O'Neill scored five times in his debut 
against the Cavaliers as Hopkins won 
10-9. He also had five-goal games against 
Cornell and Denison. 

It was Wittelsberger who had the five- 
goal day against Army, and it is he who 
has been what Assistant Coach Jerry 
Schnydman calls “The Man” for Hop¬ 
kins all year. At 6' 2", 210 pounds, Wit¬ 
telsberger is a leviathan among attack- 
men. Lacrosse is a contact sport, but 
most lacrosse players are not prepared 
for the kind of contact Wittelsberger 
makes. In the Virginia game. Cavalier 
Goalie Roddy Rullman ventured out of 
the crease with the ball and took a hit 
from Wittelsberger. Rullman went to the 
hospital with a cut lip and to have a pos¬ 
sible concussion checked out, Wittelsber¬ 
ger played on and Hopkins came from 
behind to win in overtime. 

With Hopkins leading 8-6 midway 

continued 
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Bolens Mulching Mower 
offers a new way 
to get rid of 
grass clippings. 


Don’t have any. 




So you save time and effort. And save again on fertilizer costs. 

Since this mower doesn't throw out clippings, there’s no dis¬ 
charge chute. So you mow with greater safety. And trim around 
trees and borders with both sides of the mower. 

Other features include sure-footed front wheel drive. Grip 'n 
squeeze bar drive control. And your choice of manual 
electric start. Also available in 22" and 18" hand- 
propelled models. See the complete line of Bolens out¬ 
door power equipment at your nearest dealer. For 
his address, dial 800 - 447-4700 toll free anytime (in 
Illinois, dial 800 - 322 - 4400 ). FMC Corporation, 
Port Washington, Wisconsin 53074. 




Instead of raking, bagging and hauling clippings, or watching them turn 
brown on the lawn, get a Bolens 22" Mulching Mower. When it cuts your 
o cuts and recuts the clippings into tiny mulch particles that 
into your lawn. Too small to contribute to thatch build-up, 
they quickly decompose, re-cycling nitrogen back into your lawn. 
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A 

Good 

Save 

In fact, the Sports Illustrated Library 
Cases, pictured above, are the best way 
to save and protect your copies of 
Sports Illustrated. They’re custom- 
designed for the magazine. Rugged. 
Handsome. Hold 26 issues. A perfect 
way to combat clutter and conserve 
space. Color: Navy blue with silver 
Sports Illustrated emblem. Prices: $4.25 
each: 3 for $12; 6 for $22. To order, just 
fill in and mail the coupon below. 


To: Jesse Jones Box Corp. 
P.O. Box 5120. Depl. SI 
Philadelphia, Pa. 19141 


Please send me _ Sports Illustrated 

Library Cases. Prices: S4.25 each: 3 for 
$12:6 for $22. My check (or money order) 
is enclosed. 


Address 

City State Zip 

^Allow three weeks lor delivery. 


through the third quarter at West Point, 
Wittelsberger scored two unassisted 
goals in 30 seconds by muscling his way 
through the swarming Army defense for 
point-blank shots. In the fourth period, 
the aggressive young Cadets had rushed 
back to close the score to 11 9 when Wit- 
tclsbcrgcr took the ball in a corner at the 
Army end of the field with 3:23 to play. 
He bulled past the Cadet defenseman 
covering him and ran right over Goalie 
Jose Olivcro, who had unwisely stepped 
out of the crease, before throwing in the 
goal that sealed the game. It was his 31st 
score of the season, and he leads the team 
with 48 points, three more than Hirsch 
and six more than O’Neill. "You can put 
two or three men on Wittelsberger and 
they just bounce off him. He can dom¬ 
inate a game by himself," said Army 
Coach Al Pisano. 

The rest of the Blue Jays have backed 
up Wittelsberger's punishing individual 
maneuvers with unselfishness and preci¬ 
sion passing. “On this team everybody 
puts in his two cents," says Billy (Bread- 
head) MeCutcheon, a senior who runs 
on the second midfield and has a chance 
to be the first player to appear in four 
straight national championship games. 
"Sometimes we’re almost too unselfish," 
says Ciccarone. "We make one too many 
passes.” 

Ciccarone feels that this year’s team is 
more closely knit than last season’s, and 
even Scott docs not hesitate to point out, 
“The players admit they’re enjoying it 
more this year than last. Chic has a quick 
sense of humor. He is able to drive his 
players awfully hard, which he most cer¬ 
tainly does, and still have them enjoy 
themselves.” "I look forward to prac¬ 
tice,” adds Wittelsberger. "It’s like a 
party every day." 

Certainly the lacrosse regimen at Hop¬ 
kins is more relaxed than in former years. 
Ciccarone runs his team with what one 
player describes as "controlled lenien¬ 
cy." He is not as reserved as Scott, who 
says, "Chic was an outgoing personality 
when he was a player here. He was into 
a lot of different things socially and ex- 
tracurricularly. Let’s put it that way.” 
"Chic was a hell-raiser," says a close 
friend. “Let's put it that way.” 

During road trips, which on a lacrosse 
budget include long bus rides and occa¬ 
sional stops at McDonald’s, Ciccarone's 
assistant coaches and players are present¬ 
ed with mimeographed quizzes. There 
are questions for trivia experts ("In Hol¬ 


lywood Squares , who usually sits in the 
bottom left-hand corner of the board?”); 
sports fanatics ("The designated hitter 

of the Orioles is-”); lacrosse coaches 

("How many time-outs is a college la¬ 
crosse team allowed in a regulation 
game?" This one stumped one of the as¬ 
sistants); and lacrosse players ("Name 
the young lady who made silicone shots 
famous"). There are also questions to 
which only a Hopkins man would be apt 
to know the answers. No. 2 on the road 
to West Point was "Jerry Schnydman is 
how tall?," a question that would have 
been better phrased, "Jerry Schnydman 
is how short?” At any rate, the official 
answer to that and No. 27 ("Jerry 
Schnydman wishes he were how tall?") 
was one and the same: 5' 1 5 4 However, 
that was not the right answer to No. 38 
("Jerry Schnydnian's wife wishes he were 
how tall?"). Five-feet-eight was the cor¬ 
rect reply to that one. 

Another indication of the difference 
between Scott and his successor is the 
way each refers to 47-year-old Assistant 
Coach Fred Smith, the senior member 
of the staff and the head man at Hop¬ 
kins when Scott was a player. In front of 
his team Scott always said “Coach 
Smith." Ciccarone prefers “Uncle 
Freddie.” 

Ciccarone, 37, grew up in nearby An¬ 
napolis, spent two years in the Marine 
Corps and then enrolled at the U.S. Na¬ 
val Academy. His stay there lasted six 
months. "The restrictions at the Acad¬ 
emy were much greater then," he says. 
"To me, that wasn’t the way to spend 
four of the best years of your life." The 
following fall (1958) he was at Hopkins. 
There he played single-wing tailback on 
the football team and midfielder in la¬ 
crosse under Scott, progressing from 
third- to second- to first-team All-Amer¬ 
ica in his three varsity seasons. 

In his junior year Ciccarone married 
Sue Gordon, whom he had met when he 
was someone else’s escort on a triple date. 
"I sat on his straw hat and he couldn’t 
resist me after that,” she says. They now 
have four sons ranging in age from sev¬ 
en to 13. Ciccarone remained at Hopkins 
as an assistant coach for seven years af¬ 
ter graduating, left to sell boilers and 
compressors for Tate Engineering in 
1970 and returned as "associate” coach 
last season after Scott had handpicked 
him to be his successor. For the unbeaten 
Blue Jays, it obviously has been a happy 
choice in more ways than one. end 
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Where there’s smoke 
there’s controversy* 



The papers are filled with stories against smoking. 

But many people are continuing to smoke.They like it. 

Yet it’s obvious that there are smokers who have become concerned 
about what they’ve been hearing about‘tar’ and nicotine. And so - many of 
them are trying lower‘tar’and nicotine cigarettes. 

If you’re a smoker who’s become concerned, you (and millions like 
you) have been facing a dilemma. 

Until Vantage, cigarettes that had lots of flavor had lots oftar’and 
nicotine. And cigarettes that were way down in'tar’ and nicotine were way 
down in taste. 

Most smokers found that most low‘tar cigarettes just didn’t make it. 
But then we started making Vantage. i__ 

Vantage is not the lowest‘tar’and nicotine j wntage 
cigarette you’ll find, but it could well be the 
lowest you’ll enjoy. Exactly the right blend of 
tobacco working in harmony with the 
ingenious Vantage filter is what made it 
possible. 

And that’s why Vantage 
has become the fastest growing 
major cigarette brand in America. 

There’s no controversy 
about that. 


Warning-. The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


Filler: 11 mg. "tar", 0.7 mg. nicotine. Menthol: 11 mg. "tar" 
0.8 mg. nicotine.av. per cigarette, FTC Report OCT.74. 
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Most powerful man in pro 
sport, Mark McCormack 
does not let travel, sleep, 
food or talk interrupt his 
dash to who knows where 
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world who have watched him whiz by 
these many years, it is a source of amuse¬ 
ment that Mark H. McCormack still feels 
compelled to scribble the word "run" 
atop his things-to-do-today list. As su¬ 
perfluities go, that is like reminding Sec¬ 
retarial to giddyap or a bullet to accel¬ 
erate. “The plain truth is,” says a close 
friend. "Mark has been running flat-out 
and hell-bent for who knows where since 
birth.” 

Still, McCormack is nothing if not a 
slave to the directives he jots down on 
his trusty yellow legal pad each day, 
blocking out a track meet of a schedule 
that would leave the average fast-step¬ 
ping tycoon gasping at the first turn. So 
if the pad says "run," run he does—in 
place, arms churning, knees pumping 
above the waist, left foot stomping out a 
rhythmic pace of 100 beats a minute, just 
as his trainer, Gary Player, taught him. 

McCormack, a tall, graying blond with 
a look of perpetual anticipation, runs in 
the dim solitude of predawn, blotting his 
Arnold Palmer pajamas with sweat long 
before most mortal toilers are even stir¬ 
ring. As he runs he plots, his eyes scan¬ 
ning the notations on his pad: "Call 
Stockholm re ski promo"; "Review 
Brooks Robinson cash flow”; "Cricket 
bat tie-in?” And he runs everywhere, in 
his S300.000 split-level in suburban 
Cleveland, in his futuristic Manhattan 


apartment overlooking Central Park, in 
his elegant London town house, in his 
palm-draped condominium in the Fiji 
Islands. “The sun never sets on my 
condos," says McCormack. 

Nor on his empire. With 250 employ¬ 
ees in 12 offices around the world, Mc¬ 
Cormack's International Management 
Group, a vast complex of companies spe¬ 
cializing in athlete management and 
sports promotion, is busy turning mus¬ 
cle into money somewhere on the globe 
24 hours a day. 

And so very nearly is McCormack. 
Even after he has showered, dressed— 
Jean-Claude Killy socks, Fran Tarken- 
ton shirt. Rod Laver suit, Tony Jacklin 
shoes—and embarked on his business 
day, the image of the runner remains. In¬ 
deed, when McCormack hits full stride, 
jet hopping oceans and continents, play¬ 
ing his bank of push-button telephones 
like a Wurlitzer or giving dictation while 
being measured for the latest in John 
Newcombe casual wear, the thudding 
football at 100 beats per minute almost 
can be beard. 

Though his finish line is not yet in sight, 
the total of his split times already pre¬ 
cludes the need for a closing kick. Mark 
H. McCormack, 44, of Pepper Pike, 
Ohio long ago lapped the field. He is the 
most powerful man in professional sport. 

Pete Rozcllc or Bowie Kuhn or Roone 
Arledge or Charles O. F'inley might beg 
to differ. But they and all the other so- 
called sports czars seem but provincial 
chieftains in the wide, wide world where 
McCormack reigns. Though some of his 
subjects consider him a grubbing des¬ 
pot, McCormack commands bows from 
even as intense a competitor as Bob 
Woolf, the Boston attorney who occa¬ 
sionally has claimed the most-powerful 
title for himself. "I have nothing but 
admiration for McCormack," says 
Woolf. "He is one of the pioneers, the 
man who helped bring integrity and pro¬ 
fessionalism to the field. I'd like to meet 
him some time.” 

There's not much chance of that. Mc¬ 
Cormack himself does not deign to dab¬ 
ble much in team sports, the area in which 
Woolf and most other sports lawyers 
concentrate. Notoriety by headline, sal¬ 
ary disputes, recruiting wars, league 
jumpings, strikes and suits are unseemly 
to McCormack. Nonetheless, his IMG 
staff not only dabbles in that end of the 
business, it dominates it. IMG engi¬ 
neered the stunning S3.84 million deal 


that is scheduled to send the celebrated 
Miami Dolphin trio of Larry Csonka, 
Jim Kiick and Paul Warfield to the WFL. 
And McCormack's people arranged it so 
that the threesome will get paid whether 
the league folds or not. It is just one mea¬ 
sure of McCormack's far-flung clout that 
team sports, the field most often asso¬ 
ciated with jock managers, represents 
barely 5' , of his total operation. 

Indeed. Mark the man-machine seems 
limited only by the sweep hand on his 
Jackie Stewart watch, which is perma¬ 
nently set five minutes ahead "to get me 
inspired." While making a pit stop re¬ 
cently at the refrigerator in Evonne Goo- 
lagong's condominium in Hilton Head, 
S.C., McCormack confessed to the ob¬ 
vious. "Time," he sa^while munching 
on a fistful of American cheese for break¬ 
fast, "time is my No. I enemy." 

The competition for that distinction is 
heavy. Over the past 15 years, from the 
day he turned his first nickel on behalf 
of Arnold Palmer, still his premier cli¬ 
ent, to this year, when IMG will gross 
S25 million ov so, McCormack has elic¬ 
ited the kind of reactions that charitably 
might be called mixed. In Britain he has 
been called Mark the Knife, in New Zea¬ 
land the Traveling Computer, in France 
the Midas of Muscle and in the U.S., well, 
take your pick. Parasite, megalomaniac 
and cold fish are a few of the more en¬ 
dearing appraisals. 

Of course, the opinions vary, depend¬ 
ing on whether the speaker is a giver or 
a getter. “The best thing that ever hap¬ 
pened to me in my entire life was meet¬ 
ing Mark McCormack," says Gary Play¬ 
er. "All the material success I've had I 
owe to him. He has gotten me the best 
contracts, the most lucrative deals. But 
for Mark I'd have just been peanuts.” 

Just how hard a bargain McCormack 
drives is reflected by the fact that "Mc¬ 
Cormack Numbers” has become a front- 
office euphemism for exorbitant de¬ 
mands; some players have even been 
known to get a pay raise merely by threat¬ 
ening to join IMG. Still, McCormack has 
won grudging respect in the boardrooms 
of the world. John DeLorean, who as top 
man at Pontiac and later Chevrolet went 
head-to-head v. ith McCormack on many 
big-money endorsement deals, says, "All 
I know is when I get to that big econom¬ 
ic entity up in the sky I want McCor¬ 
mack to represent me." 

No one, foe or friend, would be sur¬ 
prised if McCormack already had St. 
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Peter under contract for halo and harp 
rights plus a 30% cut of the Pearly Gates. 
As it is his behind-thc-sccncs operation 
so nearly resembles another of his un¬ 
flattering nicknames. Octopus Unltd., 
that the public as well as those within 
IMG's grasp have little notion of its all- 
embracing reach. 

In 1973, for example, when most of the 
male players boycotted Wimbledon to 
protest the banning of Nikki Pi Vic, Mc¬ 
Cormack was split every which way. Not 
only was 1 MG under contract to film the 
matches, but nearly ail the principals 
were McCormack clients: Wimbledon it¬ 
self: the BBC. which televised the event: 
John Newcombe, spokesman for the 
players; Roger Taylor, who defied the 
boycott; World Championship Tennis, 
which was apprehensive about the effect 
of the boycott on its tour: and the U.S. 
Lawn Tennis Association, which feared 
that Forest Hills might also be sabo¬ 
taged. Bud Collins, the man in the TV 
booth who was supposed to explain the 
meaning of it all, may have had a slight 
advantage in getting the word from all 
sides: he, too, is a McCormack man. 

Though conflicts of interest seem to 
abound, McCormack protests otherwise. 
“There are two things you do to solve 
that problem,” he says. “First, you make 
a full disclosure of your commitments to 
all parties. Second, you get the consent 
of all parties. We did that at Wimble¬ 
don, and we must have done a good job 
because everyone is still with us." 

McCormack has been on so many 
sides of so many negotiating tables that 
it is almost impossible to define what he 
is. Say he’s an agent and he will run you 
through with a nine-iron. “I'm not an 
agent," he insists. “Agents are fat bald 
guys with cigars. Agents book bands. I’m 
a manager, sort of an engineer of not only 
careers and lives but of things, of con¬ 
cepts, ideas.” How many careers? “Let’s 
see, what day is today?” 

McCormack keeps no active client list 
for fear that rivals will use it to lure away 
prospects (“Look at that gang of names! 
Go with McCormack, kid, and you’ll get 
lost in the crowd”). The IMG lineup in¬ 
cludes more than 150 athletes and 100 
other assorted celebrities, teams, associ¬ 
ations, corporations and TV networks. 
What do model Jean Shrimpton, Xerox, 
the Atlanta Flames, Oriole Manager Earl 
Weaver. Singapore Broadcasting, flycas- 
ter Bill True and the Professional Arch¬ 
ers Association have in common? The an¬ 


swer is McCormack, who says, “Stack¬ 
ing us up against our competition is like 
comparing General Motors to a garage.” 

Haughty as that may sound. Suite 
1300, One Erieview Plaza, Cleveland, 
otherwise known as the Wonderful 
World of Tax Shelters, Capital Gains and 
Deferred Compensations, does indeed 
resemble a long assembly line. When a 
new client comes in one door, he will go 
out the other greased, tuned and buffed 
like a showroom model. Beyond the usu¬ 
al merchandising and contract negotiat¬ 
ing, IMG may pay an athlete's bills, su¬ 
pervise his investments, answer his mail, 
direct his publicity, handle his insurance, 
put him on a budget, plan his estate, ar¬ 
range his itineraries,sell his book, buy his 
wife’s birthday present and lend a sympa¬ 
thetic ear at two a.m. to hear why his 
coach doesn’t love him anymore. 

Depending on the sport and the ser¬ 
vices rendered, IMG's fee can go as high 
as 50% of a player’s total earnings. The 
average is 25% ; . “And why not?” says 
McCormack, who earns $500,000 a year. 
“We have the contacts, we have the ex¬ 
pertise and we have the clients. We don't 
do anything for 10%.” 

Profitwise, as the boys in Suite 1300 
like to say, IMG does plenty to justify 
its $2.5 million payroll. The 10 compa¬ 
nies comprising IMG overlap and inter¬ 
lock in ways so subtle that they are best 
explained by a hypothetical example. 

Suppose for a fanciful moment that 
you are president of Amalgamated Crid- 
dles Inc., and sales are down. The prob¬ 
lem has something to do with a spotty 
marketing mix. Enter Merchandising 
Consultants International, an IMG en¬ 
terprise designed to advise corporations 
on “the promotional uses of sport for 
commercial purposes.” If MCI were to 
hand out criddle endorsements strictly to 
IMG clients (and why not?), it might 
have its sister company. International 
Merchandising Corporation, bring in 
Bjorn Borg (youth market), Frank Rob¬ 
inson (ethnic), John Havlicek (New Eng¬ 
land), Stan Mikita (Midwest) and Pele 
(international). 

What's that? Mothers love criddles, 
too? Say no more. IMC will deliver, di¬ 
rect from Cape Town, the Rosenkowitz 
sextuplets, IMG clients all, to cry their 
little hearts out for criddles. 

With that kind of demographic slice, 
how can Amalgamated miss? And speak¬ 
ing of slices, you absolutely must have 
International Management Inc. stage 


one of its fab VIP golf weekends. You 
invite your target accounts, and IMI will 
provide your choice of stars from its sta¬ 
ble of three dozen golfers and handle all 
the arrangements, right down to plaster¬ 
ing the old Criddles logo on everything 
from the cocktail napkins to the cour¬ 
tesy cars. And for the awards banquet 
IMI will bring in its Winsome Twosome: 
Dave Marr spinning his priceless club¬ 
house yarns followed by the 1970 U.S. 
Open champ crooning selections from his 
latest album Tony Jacklin Swings. . . . 

With that kind of talent around, how 
can you resist staging your own TV 
sports spectacular? How about The Crid¬ 
dles Kick the Can Open? Just the ticket 
to perk up your lagging six-pack sales. 
Trans World International Inc. will cre¬ 
ate, package and sell the show. And with 
IMG’s cast of luminaries, the possibil¬ 
ities are endless. Archie Manning, dyna¬ 
mite in the Southern market, will captain 
one team, and for the violence freaks, 
Dick Butkus the other. Chris Schenkel 
will handle the kick-by-kick. Willie Shoe¬ 
maker, up on a white charger, will lead 
the Parade of Champions. Motormark¬ 
eting International Inc. will supply his 
escort: Emerson Fittipaldi in a Go-kart. 
That’s always a laugh-getter. The float, 
towed by the French Connection line of 
the Buffalo Sabres, will feature Janet 
Lynn pirouetting on an Arnold Palmer 
artificial putting green that converts into 
an ice-skating rink. 

International Literary Management 
Inc. will peddle the magazine series: It's 
All in the Ankle. Fashionart International 
Inc. will have Vidal Sassoon handle 
makeup. International Insurance Agency 
Inc. will underwrite the whole thing. In¬ 
ternational Financial Management Inc. 
will show you new and exciting ways to 
write it off. And if you’re wondering how 
you’re going to pay for it, why not let In¬ 
vestment Advisors International Inc. 
sink your money into some oil wells with 
a superstar like Ilie Nastase as your ven¬ 
ture capital partner? After all, how many 
other hackers can hang around the neigh¬ 
borhood racquet club saying, “As I was 
telling Ilie-baby the other day when our 
gusher came in. . . 

Farfetched, perhaps, but variations on 
that theme are played every day by the 
Mark H. McCormack Drum & Ballyhoo 
Corps. For a newcomer the ringing ac¬ 
companiment of the cash register can be 
downright symphonic. 

Take the case of Laura Baugh. Two 
continued 
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years ago she was a talented but needy 
young amateur golfer from Long Beach, 
Calif, who wrote several local newspa¬ 
pers offering to sell the story of her in¬ 
tention to turn pro. No one was inter¬ 
ested—except McCormack, who caught 
a glimpse of her looks and pronounced 
her an eminently “salable commodity.” 
Trouble was she had six months to wait 
before she turned 18 and could officially 
join the women’s pro tour. So McCor¬ 
mack packed her off to Japan to play in 
the World Ladies Open and the rest, as 
they say, is merchandising history. 

As McCormack hoped, the golf-mad, 
lens-happy Japanese could not focus of¬ 
ten enough on the curvy blonde proto¬ 
type of Western pulchritude. Almost 
overnight her picture was everywhere; 
sales of a 1974 calendar bearing her blue¬ 
eyed visage had the Japanese standing in 
lines for up to two hours. There followed 
Laura Baugh clocks, photo albums, cos¬ 
metics, school supplies, “Learn English" 
cassettes, sporting wear, LP records, golf 
accessories and a 26-week TV series that 
all but toppled a competing sumo wres¬ 
tling show out of the ratings. 

Before ever teeing up as a member of 
the LPGA, Laura Baugh became the 
highest-paid woman in golf, with earn¬ 
ings of SI00,000 in less than six months. 
No matter that last year, her first full sea¬ 
son on the U.S. pro tour, she failed to 
win a tournament. Americans joined the 
Japanese in dogging her trail, and a Lau¬ 
ra’s Legion was formed. Moving smart¬ 
ly into the U.S. dimple market with such 
tie-ins as her Ultra-Brite commercial 
(Chorus: “How’s your love life?” She: 
“Uh, what’s a love life?”), the 19-year- 
old Baugh earned S300.000. 

And what about Philip Martyn? Nev¬ 
er heard of him? Enough jet-set faddists 
had that a bunch went winging off to 
Monte Carlo last year for a little back¬ 
gammon spectacular McCormack tossed 
together for Martyn, one of the game’s 
top professionals. With Mark the Shark 
making all the fast moves, Cartier picked 
up the tab and Martyn raked in more 
than S50,000, pushing his income close 
to the quarter-million mark for the year. 

McCormack obviously knows how to 
run with a winner. There is no better ex¬ 
ample of this than Superstars, that irre¬ 
pressible TV thing that pits a cross sec¬ 
tion of athletes, many of them IMG 
plants, against one another in a Kiwanis 
picnic decathlon. The first Superstars, 
which IMG packaged and had to find a 
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sponsor for before ABC would touch it, 
was so successful that it begat an expand¬ 
ed Superstars which begat Women's Su¬ 
perstars which begat Team Superstars 
which begat Celebrity Superstars which 
begat a total of 24 Va sweaty hours of pro¬ 
gramming. Coming up next year: Hall 
of Fame Superstars in which IMG hopes 
to have such notable graybeards as Sam 
Snead, Jack Kramer and Otto Graham 
compete against cardiac arrest. 

Kyle Rote Jr., the Sl,400-a-year soc¬ 
cer player who won the 1974 Superstars, 
parlayed the win into S200.000 through 
McCormack's promotional efforts. 

IMG has staged two British versions 
of Superstars w hich included such touch¬ 
ing moments as Jacklin all but dismem¬ 
bering himself on the parallel bars. This 
year European Superstars will debut with 
six countries participating, and so will 
Down Under versions in Australia and 
New Zealand. With the addition of Ma¬ 
laysia. Indonesia and Japan next year 
there will be Western Pacific Super- 
stars. All of this is a mere prelude to 


1977 and the inevitable World Superstars. 

The ability to create a new "sport" and 
turn it into a global happening affirms 
what IMG has known all along: soft sell 
or hard, the medium is indeed the mes¬ 
sage. With the networks presumably will¬ 
ing to air anything this side of a PTA 
canasta parly if it is brought in with the 
sponsors already in hand, IMG stands 
ready to gift wrap a TV sports package 
to meet any merchandising need, includ¬ 
ing its own. 

In 1970, two years after McCormack 
had earned Jean-Claude Killy S2 million 
on the strength of the three gold medals 
he won at the Grenoble Winter Olym¬ 
pics, the Gallic-charmer was in danger 
of losing his selling power because of lack 
of exposure. 

“Wc had to figure out some way to 
get Jean-Claude back on the slopes with¬ 
out tarnishing his winner's image," says 
McCormack. His solution was The Kil¬ 
ly Challenge, a series of televised races 
in which the master gave his opponents 
a head start, then chased them on a par¬ 


allel slalom course. Though it had its 
sporting moments. The Killy Challenge 
was in effect an eight-week advertisement 
that Killy was alive, well and still a viable 
force in the marketplace. "There was no 
gamble," says McCormack. "Even if 
Jean-Claude lost, people would say, 
‘Well, after all, the other guy started 
ahead of him.’ There was no way he could 
lose." And he didn't, perhaps because all 
but one of the opponents selected were 
from the Alpine version of the bum-of- 
the-week club. 

In tennis other marketing goals have 
inspired IMG to serve up Ford's World 
Invitational Tennis Classic, L'eggs World 
Series of Women's Tennis, the Colgate 
Mixed Doubles and the Bristol-Meyers 
Mixed Doubles. (No conflict there, says 
one IMG salesman, "because the Col¬ 
gate men are all under 40 and the Bristol- 
Meyers guys are all senior tennis citi¬ 
zens.") It must make sense to someone. 
Four years ago, before IMG was com¬ 
pletely plugged in, there were only six 
hours of tennis on national TV. This year 
continued 
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there will be 122, 101 Vi of them brought 
to you through the lucrative efforts of 
Mac's Pack. 

That kind of saturation means IMG 
sports programs sometimes end up com¬ 
peting against one another on all three 
networks on the same weekend after¬ 
noon. Even so, with additional income 
reaped from tie-ins ("Munsingwcar, the 
official clothiers for The Superstars") 
and the distribution of reruns in foreign 
markets, the incentive for I MG to dream 
up more offbeat productions is irresist¬ 
ible. IMG sideshows this year will in¬ 
clude the NFL Arm-Wrestling Champi¬ 
onship, the Saturday Night Sports Special 
(karate, indoor soccer, etc.) and the 
S 100,000 Super Mile starring Ben Jipcho, 
Jim Ryun and Kip Keino. The latest 
brainchild is Challenge of the Sexes, 
which promises all sorts of fun pairings 
like Nastase, limited to one serve and for¬ 
bidden to rush the net, vs. Goolagong. 

"We're coming into an era when 
sports will be fun again,” says IMG Vice- 
President Barry Frank. “What I call the 
Ray Scott School, the school that treats 
sports as a religion, is, happily, on the 
way out. Sports are the greatest thing that 
ever happened to TV, the only honest 
thing that goes on. And I don't just say 
that because we've got the field surround¬ 
ed. As the overall quality of TV contin¬ 
ues to deteriorate, sports will become 
even more effective. There's no such 
thing as too much sports on TV.” 

But McCormack feels there can be too 
much money—when it is out front where 
everyone can ogle it. He contends that 
the SI00,000 “winner-take-all” purse 
publicized for the challenge match the 
IMG promoted between Laver and Jim¬ 
my Connors in Las Vegas earlier this year 
fell just within the bounds of decency. 
The S250.000 prize for last week's en¬ 
counter between Connors and New- 
combe was something else. Rather, it was 
the work of someone else. 

"Connors' manager insisted that he 
run the thing or else there was no match,” 
McCormack says. "We went along only 
because John wanted to beat Connors so 
badly. But SI50,000 or so should have 
been cut from the prize structure and split 
between the players some other way, be¬ 
cause S250,000 was just too much. It 
cheapens all the other tournaments. Af¬ 
ter the S64.000 Question, who's interest¬ 
ed in a $400 trip to Newark?" 

After all the messy haggling over mon¬ 
ey that has been going on in sport lately. 
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how many fans are interested in cheer¬ 
ing a player or a team they know will de¬ 
sert their affections tomorrow if the price 
is right? There seems to be a growing sen¬ 
timent that professional sports arc be¬ 
coming too openly commercial for their 
own good. 

McCormack recognizes the mood, re¬ 
spects its implications and rejects it. 
"Maybe it is all just a matter of growing 
up,” he says. "Fans do tend to be chil¬ 
dren. They try to pretend that the ath¬ 
lete of their fancy is out there doing what 
he excels at for some greater good or glo¬ 
ry than a buck. That naive view is prob¬ 
ably the nub of the problem, and the fault 
lies with the fan, not the athlete who al¬ 
ways knew he was playing for the dol¬ 
lars and not much else.” 

Jacklin, a sweet-natured chap, agrees: 
"I think Mark McCormack is a genuine 
person, even though he’s ruthless in a 
way that is necessary for success. It's a 
cruel world, and although it’s a selfish 
way to look at it, you've got to take what 
you can gel.” 

I f the attitude of athlete-as-money- 
maker is destined to become more 
prevalent, then McCormack is very much 
the sports savant of the ’70s. Point of view 
is critical. Where a fan sees a wide re¬ 
ceiver spearing a pass in the end zone or 
a base runner belly-sliding into the plate, 
McCormack sees "pawns in the massive, 
changing, vigorously competitive arenas 
of advertising and marketing." 

Given that thinking, winning on the 
field of play becomes secondary. What 
becomes important is sending Jody 
Schecktcr to the barber, the tailor and 
speech school to erase his "bumpkin im¬ 
age" and knowing not to market Dave 
Eichelberger in Japan because of pronun¬ 
ciation difficulties. And according to Mc¬ 
Cormack’s First Law of Piggyback 
Plugs, all clients, regardless of w here they 
are or whose advertisement they are ap¬ 
pearing in, must sip the "right” soft 
drink and be attired from spit shine to 
snap-brim in products they endorse. 

"I’m much more concerned with a 
man's personality than with his game," 
says McCormack. "It’s the same as a golf 
swing—it’s what's inside that counts." 

How that indefinable inside projects it¬ 
self to the impressionable outside is the 
key, according to IMG Vice-President 
Jules Rosenthal. "You have to sell a 
company on the ambience of a person," 
he says. "You can't sell on winning abil¬ 


ity. Billy Casper, Frank Beard and 
George Archer all won big, but where is 
their lasting quality? It doesn’t matter 
whether Palmer wins anymore. He’s gone 
from golfer to sports personality to in¬ 
ternational brand. It’s all in knowing 
how to image your people. For instance, 
we turned down a cupcake deal for Ar¬ 
nold because it just didn't seem right for 
the Latrobe strongman to be eating cup¬ 
cakes. Breakfast cereal, yes. Cupcakes, 
no. Grooming aids, yes. Deodorants, no. 

"We’re high medium. No way we 
would have Laura Baugh involved with 
canvas shoes that retail for S9.95. When 
Johnny Miller, who is not our client, 
went with Sears he niched himself. Now 
he will never get in on toiletries that re¬ 
tail for SI4.50. He's forever Old Spice.” 

Over the years, says McCormack, 
"there has hardly been a champion who 
hasn't approached me at one moment or 
another to represent him." By applying 
his inside-outside theory, he has turned 
down Muhammad Ali among others. 
"That was back when he was Cassius 
Clay,” McCormack says. “It had noth¬ 
ing to do with race. It had to do with 
image. He was not the kind of guy whom 
Singer Sewing Machine would want to 
sign up. Neither was Joe Namath when 
he first came up.” 

As a primer in athlete merchandising, 
McCormack's gallery of rejects and near- 
misses warrants review. 

Wilt Chamberlain: "It’s hard to relate 
to someone who’s 7 feet,” says McCor¬ 
mack. "I mean, what do you do with 
him? Maybe put him in a Volkswagen 
to show legroom. But what after that?” 

Bobby Fischer: "He came to me short¬ 
ly before Reykjavik, and I wanted him 
to get busy with newspaper columns and 
so on. I could have earned him $2 mil¬ 
lion right off, but he wasn’t interested. 
Fischer is a very shortsighted man in ev¬ 
erything but chess.” 

Mickey Mantle: "His financial affairs, 
part ownership in bowling alleys and that 
sort of thing, were a total disaster. Be¬ 
yond rescue.” 

Mark Spitz: "He thought our 25% fee 
was too high. I was in Teheran at the 
time, and I told our people not to con¬ 
cede. Frankly, I wasn't all that sure what 
we could do for him. After all, there’s 
nobody for him to swim against." 

Willie Mays: "He came around too 
late in his career.” 

Ben Crenshaw: "A real tragedy, the 
biggest waste in the history of golf. He 
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has lots of charisma, but he failed to re¬ 
alize the importance of timing. You ei¬ 
ther capitalize on someone when they 
first come up or you have to wait until 
they make it. In between is no good. By 
choosing to do nothing, Crenshaw blew 
the first stage.” 

Does the responsibility of IMG’s in¬ 
fluence on the players and the pastimes 
of the world weigh heavily on the man 
in charge? McCormack reflected on that 
question late one night in the Florida 
room of his Pepper Pike home. Reclin¬ 
ing on a sofa and looking like a subur¬ 
ban rajah in his tangerine pajamas and 
royal-blue robe, he said, “We're by far 
the most powerful influence on sport in 
the world. We could turn any individual 
sport—golf, tennis, skiing— on its car to¬ 
morrow. The position we hold in some 
of these sports is the ability to reconstruct 
the whole edifice. 

“It would be so easy, for example, to 
turn golf on its head that it’s frighten¬ 
ing. And that just may be what needs to 
be done. The Tournament Players Divi¬ 
sion is really stranglingthe growth of golf 
around the world. It wouldn't take much 
to change things, just a nucleus of play¬ 
ers to go off on their own and start a sec¬ 
ond tour. W'e want to do what is best for 
our clients and the game. What we try 
to do is hold a balance of sanity between 
a lot of tugging forces." 

Reconstructing sports edifices was not 
what McCormack had in mind when he 
was growing up on Chicago's south 
shore. He wanted to play golf, a game 
he took up at age six as therapy after suf¬ 
fering a skull fracture in an auto acci¬ 
dent. One of his golfing partners was an 
old man who used to lie prone on the 
green to line up a putt. "I didn’t know 
who he was then," says McCormack, 
“but I realize now that if I would have 
represented him. Carl Sandburg would 
have become a famous writer." 

Sandburg published a whimsical poem 
about his golfmatc called Young Murk 
Expects and later sent McCormack a 
copy of his children's hook Raotahnga 
Stories . noting in it that Mark reminded 
him of one of his characters. Bimbo the 
Snip. Bimbo was a lad who thumbed his 
nose at people. 

McCormack was good enough to win 
the Chicago prep title and to play at Wil¬ 
liam & Mary. Duringa match w ith Wake 
Forest he remembers admiring the Dea¬ 
cons' ace. Palmer. "I'd never seen long 
irons hit like that," he says. The encoun¬ 


ter was not on the order of Mr. Rolls 
meeting Mr. Royce. That came later. 

After Yale Law School and a stint 
teaching military justice in the Army, 
McCormack in 1957 joined Arter& Had¬ 
den, a staid Cleveland firm, as a legal ea¬ 
glet with Horatio Alger overtones. At 
least, that is how he is depicted at the 
Harvard Business School, where he was 
success story NE 127 in a course called 
“Starling New Ventures." Though hard¬ 
ly a child of the streets—his father was a 
moderately well-to-do publisher of a 
farm journal—McCormack played the 
Alger role. He lived in a SI30-a-month 
apartment with his wife Nancy, whom 
he met on a golfing blind date, drove an 
old Ford he called “Whitcy,” took the 
32B bus to work and earned S5.400. 

“I didn't really find law all that thrill¬ 
ing." says McCormack. “There were all 
these SO-year-old guys shuffling around 
the halls, and when someone died every¬ 
one moved offices. It was like my whole 
life was programmed. All I was really in¬ 
terested in was golf." 

Stciv ing to combine the links with law, 
he and a partner formed a weekend com¬ 
pany booking exhibitions for pro golf¬ 
ers. “Pretty soon players were coming 
around asking me to look at their en¬ 
dorsements," McCormack says. " ‘Hey, 
Mark, you're a lawyer'—that kind of 
thing. When I read the contracts 1 was 
appalled by their onc-sidcdncss. When it 
came time for renewals I insisted on bet¬ 
ter terms. Any lawyer could have done 
it, but these people didn't have lawyers, 
so I became their hero." 

Among the impressed was Palmer. In 
early I960 he asked McCormack to rep¬ 
resent him exclusively, McCormack 
agreed and they sealed the deal w ith what 
came to be known in merchandising cir¬ 
cles as “The Golden Handshake." Short¬ 
ly thereafter Player, then a relatively un¬ 
known South African itinerant, came 
knocking. “He was a friend, so I figured 
what the hell, let him in," says Palmer. 
In late 1961 room also was made for Jack 
Nicklaus, just 21 and new to the PGA. 
"The Big Three," sighs McCormack, still 
lost in the wonder of it all. "Overnight 
they began winning everything in sight 
and golf started to take off.” 

With Arter & Hadden's reluctant con¬ 
sent, McCormack followed in hot pur¬ 
suit. He became the weirdo at the end of 
the hall, the guy with the office that 
looked like a pro shop at inventory time. 
He was running a closet cartel with all 


manner of merchants puffing up the back 
stairs seeking endorsements for their 
wares. 

M 'ith his short blond haircut, his 
white bucks and Ivy League droop 
suit, McCormack came on like an ad for 
Junior Achievement, until it came to the 
fine print. "I used to sit in on some of 
the negotiations, and I was shocked.” re¬ 
calls Palmer. “You got the feeling there 
was a hell of a fight brewing. More than 
once I had to leave the room before I 
took a poke at somebody." 

There was a lot to spar about. One con¬ 
tract that was signed before McCormack 
took over obliged Player to "win" so 
many tournaments a year; McCormack 
changed it to "attempt to win." Palmer 
was forbidden to endorse any product 
without also plugging Wilson Sporting 
Goods. McCormack changed that re¬ 
striction and amended Wilson's world¬ 
wide rights to Palmer golf equipment to 
apply only to those areas where the com¬ 
pany had outlets, thereby opening up 
new markets abroad for his client. 

Once he had hacked through all the 
prior entanglements McCormack began 
molding contracts that became models 
for future player transactions. Not only 
did he demand—and get—record cuts of 
the action, he also insisted that his cli¬ 
ents be awarded bonuses of up to S20.000 
for each victory, that their endorsements 
command a certain minimum percentage 
of a company's royalties and advertising 
budget, that their names be associated 
only with the firm's top lines and that 
they have right of approval over all their 
ads. "Athletes were being ripped off for 
so long that I felt like Robin Hood," says 
McCormack 

There were no merry men on the oth¬ 
er side of the negotiating table. "I was 
thoroughly resented by every company 
used to dealing with players without me,” 
says McCormack. “And I considered it 
my best personal ad. If they welcomed 
my entering the picture, I was suspicious. 
Our feeling was that any time you sell 
an endorsement, you know the man on 
the other side doing the buying will prob¬ 
ably benefit from it more than you in the 
long run. So wc figured, why shouldn't 
we be on the other side?” 

They soon were. By 1966, as anyone 
who ever partook of a bottle of Palmer 
catsup, gunned a Nicklaus lawnmower or 
sweated over a Player plow, is well aware, 
the Big Three became the biggest mon- 
eontinutd 
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ey makers this side of Kuwait. Palmer was 
president of more than a dozen compa¬ 
nies grossing S25 million, and young Jack 
was the mogul of such grand-sounding 
enterprises as the Jack Nicklaus Western 
Hemisphere Trading Co. With seven dif¬ 
ferent golf equipment contracts for as 
many areas of the world. Player was kept 
busy switching clubs and muttering 
things like. "If this is Spalding, it must 
be New Zealand.” 

All of which left McCormack with a 
dilemma: "Do I retire a millionaire at 
35 or do I go for my own kind of grand 
slam'.’” 

Grand slam it was, and as usual the 
stakes were high. If three could shake the 
money tree, McCormack reasoned, 
imagine what 30 or 300 could do. He 
leased more oflice space across the hall 
from Arter & Hadden, raided the Har¬ 
vard Business School for assistants and 
hopped the nearest jet to offer his "ser¬ 
vice umbrella" to an unprotected world. 

One of his first stops was England. "It 
was like an elephant jumping into a 
pool," says one British golf writer. "The 
waves still haven't subsided." At first 
splash McCormack recruited several of 
Britain's best young golfers and began 
drilling into "an untapped market." 

Suddenly there was McCormack out¬ 
raging pro shop operators by convincing 
Esso to sell Palmer golf balls in its gas¬ 
oline stations. He began publishing a 
weekly called Golf International, and un¬ 
abashedly used its pages to promote his 
players. He created the Piccadilly World 
Match Play Championship at Went¬ 
worth. He signed on as the BBC’s co- 
commentator for the British Open and 
other tournaments. 

There was no dodging the ubiquitous 
Yank. In 1969 McCormack sold the se¬ 
rial rights to How I M on the British Open 
before Jacklin, the leader, had teed off 
for the final round. After his client won, 
he stepped out of the crowd at the awards 
ceremony and turned the label on a bot¬ 
tle of Bollinger champagne away from 
the cameras, saying that he would talk 
about an "arrangement" later. 

Jacklin got his split of champagne 
money and McCormack a position of 
power. Too much power, some felt. 
When the SI29,000 Alcan Golfer of the 
Year tournament debuted in Britain, Mc¬ 
Cormack undermined the tournament by 
saving the Big Three for his own Picca¬ 
dilly production the following week. 
"The Alcan was ill-conceived," he says. 


"I spoke against it, wrote against it and 
now it is no more." 

Great Britain vs. Japan, a team match 
promoted by McCormack, is all too suc¬ 
cessful for some members of the British 
PGA. It is bloody vexing enough, they 
say, to have an upstart colonist operat¬ 
ing in their midst, but when he goes so 
far as to w heel his deals under the Union 
Jack without even consulting the asso¬ 
ciation, well, harrumph. "I sec no rea 
son to discuss these matters with the Brit¬ 
ish PGA," says McCormack. Nor does 
he cotton to the criticism that he pads 
the British team with his own clients at 
the expense of more qualified players. 
"We created the event. Why shouldn't 
wc put our own men in it?" he says. 
"Without us, there wouldn't even be a 
tournament." 

The official position of the British 
PGA suggests that the bad that McCor¬ 
mack may have wrought has been far 
outweighed by the good. "He has built 
an empire," says PGA Secretary Ken 
Schofield. "He has brought a great deal 
of money to the game and he has un¬ 
doubtedly been very good for European 
golf." 

ack home mutterings within the 
ranks of the U.S. Ski Association 
have it that McCormack is the Abom¬ 
inable Snow Job Man. Hired in 1967 to 
raise endorsement money for the peren¬ 
nially bereft national ski team, he col¬ 
lared such sponsors as Pontiac and 
brought in more than SI million. Nev¬ 
ertheless, his 10-year contract was termi¬ 
nated in 1973 because, says one ski of¬ 
ficial, "his cut, based on escalating 
revenues and sometimes going as high as 
one-third, was out of relation to the good 
he did." 

The settlement guarantees that Mc¬ 
Cormack will collect \2 l /i'/i of all reve¬ 
nues he generated through 1977, a drain 
on a needy cause that many ski officials 
feel isdownrighl un-American. "McCor¬ 
mack’s heart may not be totally black." 
says one, "but it sure as heck isn't red, 
white and blue, either." 

"I’m trying to run a business," says 
McCormack. "I don't mind being phil¬ 
anthropic, but I'd like to do it on my 
own terms. What the U.S. Ski Associ¬ 
ation has to ask itself is where would its 
bottom line have been without us? They 
just got grabby." 

McCormack suffers criticism with the 
weary detachment of a man who has 


heard it all before. The syntax may vary, 
he says, but the theme is so familiar that 
he has a name for it: The What-Have- 
You-Done-For-Me-Lately syndrome. 

He had been doing a lot. When he re¬ 
cruited British golfer Mickey Walker he 
formed the Brazilian Women's Open for 
her to star in. To celebrate Janet Lynn's 
S500.000 signing with the Ice Capades, 
he sent her to Tokyo so she could win 
her very own World Professional Ice 
Skating Championship. What with dou¬ 
bling Chet Walker’s basketball salary 
and moving Stewart to Geneva and Borg 
to Monte Carlo for tax reasons, he had 
been a very busy man. 

That was the problem. Somewhere be¬ 
tween selling Arnold Palmer Enterprises 
to NBC for more than S20 million and 
putting pro track on TV, between cre¬ 
ating the Lancome Trophy golf tourna¬ 
ment near Paris and having his hair sty led 
with a blond rinse by Sassoon, between 
putting out his annual 600-page volume 
I he World of Professional hoi/ and buy¬ 
ing land in Rhodesia. Mark the man- 
machine slipped a gear. He was every¬ 
where and nowhere, spread so thin that 
his blanket coverage of the golf scene be¬ 
came a shade transparent. Competitors 
moved in. Young luminaries like John¬ 
ny Miller signed elsewhere. Looking 
back, McCormack says. "I was more 
complacent than I should have been be¬ 
cause I just couldn't imagine anyone 
going anywhere else. I still can’t. It's just 
mind-boggling to think about." 

The biggest boggle of all came in 1970, 
when Nicklaus asked McCormack what 
he had been doing for old Jack lately. 
According to Putnam Pierman, a Colum¬ 
bus, Ohio businessman who is currently 
representing Nicklaus, "Jack's disen¬ 
chantment with .McCormack had been 
building for some time." In the course 
of investigating a land development ven¬ 
ture with Nicklaus, Pierman had three 
of his associates review McCormack's 
handling of Jack's finances. "The con¬ 
clusion was that Jack's net worth was less 
than it could have been and he agreed 
that we should dissolve his association 
with McCormack." says Pierman. 

"Jack left me for two reasons, one of 
which he wouldn’t admit to," says Mc¬ 
Cormack. "First, when I decided to di¬ 
versify I could no longer give him the 
kind of pe'rsonal attention he expected. 
He wanted me, and 1 didn’t have the time. 
Second, he was jealous of Arnold. He re¬ 
sented Palmer's success with people com- 
rontlnued 
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pared with his own. and he blamed me 
for it. We talked about it. I told him to 
smile more, be more outgoing. But he 
didn’t warm up to my suggestions. It's 
hard to teach humility. 

"Jack spent a lot. He was the kind of 
guy who’d call you up and say. ’I bought 
a N40.000 boat today, go figure out a way 
to pay for it.' We told him for three years 
to get rid of his jet because it was cost¬ 
ing him S200.000 annually to operate it. 
But he'd always say. ‘Well, Arnold has 
ajet. Why can't I?' When we tried to show 
him where all his money was going, he'd 
say. •Well, it's your job to stop me from 
doing that.' He was right in a way. I 
should have been stricter with him. but 
again it was the time factor. If I'd stayed 
small. I'd probably still have Jack. As it 
was. I guess if I were him I would have 
left me, too." 

VAcCormack had to suffer through 
' ~ ™ another crisis last summer. While 
teamed with Player in the InterMaritime 
Pro-Am, a tournament he created in Ge¬ 
neva, he suffered a severe headache that 
caused him to drop out and to fly to Lon¬ 
don. where he checked into a hospital. 
The diagnosis was a subdural lateral he¬ 
matoma, a blood clot on the brain lining, 
l ive nickel-size holes were drilled in his 
skull to relieve the pressure. McCormack 
traced the malady to a fall he had taken 
two months before while tossing around 
a golf ball with Player outside a bullring 
in Spain. All his friends saw it as a five- 
alarm warning that his life-style finally 
was catching up with him. 

Greg Peters, an American industrialist 
based in Spain and McCormack's part¬ 
ner in Topspin (“consultants in the plan¬ 
ning, building and management of lei¬ 
sure-oriented developments"), arrived at 
the hospital with gifts and stern advice. 
“You're a lucky man, Mark," he said. 
"You've been given a new life now why 
don't you reorganize it? You've arrived, 
Mark. The race is over." 

Not quite. After five weeks of recuper¬ 
ation McCormack was up and about, 
then here and there and, soon, every¬ 
where again. Today Peters regretfully 
says, "lie's like a wheel rolling down a 
hill. He can't stop." 

Some acquaintances say he cannot 
come to a hall because he has an Ac- 
cutron for a heart. Others suggest that 
he is the corporate version of TV's Six 
Million Dollar Man. data banks courtesy 
of IBM and circuitry by ITT. And still 


others swear that it all has something to 
do with that middle initial H. It stands 
for Hume, as in David Hume, the 18th 
century Scottish philosopher who is one 
of McCormack's forebears and the au¬ 
thor of the precept, "Avarice, the spur 
of industry." 

“Nonsense," says McCormack. "I do 
what I do the way I do it because I enjoy 
it. By gosh, it's fun." 

By golly, it is not always a laugh a min¬ 
ute working for McCormack. Sum¬ 
moned for conferences at all hours, staff¬ 
ers can recite his 7:30 a.m. breakfast 
menu (grapefruit juice, burnt English 
muffin) as readily as they can find his 
house in the dark: in self-defense most 
IMG executives live near the man they 
call The Man. the quicker to get to bed af¬ 
ter his infamous, late-hour “Pepper Pike 
Powwows." But IMG Vice-President Ed 
Keating sees a mellowing in McCor¬ 
mack. “I don't feel like I have to stand at 
attention anymore when I knock on his 
door," Keating says. Now, presumably, 
parade rest will do. Another IMG man 
sums up the McCormack method as, 
"Divide, conquer and intimidate." 

“It's what happens to everybody who 
goes from lawyer to international mil¬ 
lionaire." says Judy Chilcote. McCor¬ 
mack's personal secretary since his 32B 
bus days. "You can't expect human com¬ 
passion. He's too busy. My No. I pet 
peeve is that he delights in catching you 
in a mistake. My No. 2 pet peeve is that 
he's usually right. Still, as much of an 
SOB as he can lie, he has a little-boy qual¬ 
ity about him that can charm the socks 
off you." 

McCormack's saving grace, his people 
say gamely, is that lie asks no more of 
them than he docs of himself blood, 
sweat and grab another oar on the galley. 
“If you're not working 24 hours a day, 
seven day s a week." says I MG Vice-Pres¬ 
ident H. Kent (Bud)Stanner. "Mark fig¬ 
ures you're taking too much time for 
lunch." 

"Mark thinks in numbers." says 
IMG's Barry Frank. "He can't tell you 
what the 10 events are in Superstars, but 
he knows to the decimal point how much 
DcWitt Weaver made on the tour in 
1%9." Next to the bottom line, McCor¬ 
mack's favorite numbers begin with area 
codes. He has three lines and 11 phones 
in his home for a ring-a-ding monthly hill 
of SI.000 or more: in his Cleveland office, 
which is bigger than a squash court, he 
has six lines, seven phones and a battery 
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of hold buttons that light up like a keno 
board when he is calling the game. 

Late and early mean newspaper edi¬ 
tions to McCormack. Up at five a.m., he 
refers to that brain-numbing hour simply 
as "the time to call Europe." Evening 
never comes in his life: it only gets to be 
"along about that time when I should be 
talking to Australia and Japan." As Ma 
Bell’s favorite son, McCormack is not 
fussy about ambience. He calls from any¬ 
where. drawing more than a casual 
glance from his companions in the 
men's rooms of restaurants when he 
says. "In Liechtenstein the number 

McCormack is not only never out of 
touch, he is rarely out of sight. He de¬ 
mands copies of every scrap of corre¬ 
spondence that passes through his net¬ 
work of offices. After all the pieces have 
been summarized into "one-liners," he 
pulls out those of interest to read in their 
entirety and labels them "future," 
"soon," "very soon" and "now!" 

Now is the time that many IMG exec¬ 
utives believe that Mark should back out 
of the spotlight a little. "Mark's so out 
front," says one associate, "so on top of 
everything, so omnipresent that most 
people don't know w hat a great organiza¬ 
tion he has. Only we know how good we 
are." 

For all his ubiquitous ways, McCor¬ 
mack estimates that he has never met 
40', of his clients. Nothing personal, 
mind you. And he says. "I don’t give 
guided tours of the office because, frank¬ 
ly. I don't know many of the names." 

Though McCormack makes all the 
command decisions, he does delegate au¬ 
thority to the point that he has been only 
distantly involved in some of the mer¬ 
chandising coups that have been attribut¬ 
ed to him. And he rankles at the sugges¬ 
tion that proper credit is not given. 
"People who say that," he says icily , no 
doubt making a mental note to hold a hu¬ 
mility inspection first thing Monday 
morning, "arc those who tend to say T 
instead of "wc.* " 

Contrary to rumor, McCormack does 
not have the world in his hip pocket. He 
has it in his upper right jacket pocket. 
That is where he keeps a thick deck of 
three-by-five cards that he shuffles like a 
blackjack dealer, scribbling down and 
categorizing his every random thought. 
Some are turned into the 50 or more let¬ 
ters and memos that he dashes off each 
day. Many more become phone calls that 
continued 
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begin, “Any bulletins? Here's one for 
you.” The rest are transcribed onto his 
trusty yellow legal pad. 

M uch of the scribbling is done at about 
Mach 1. Like a gray-flannel astronaut, 
McCormack last year jetted enough 
miles to circle the earth more than 10 
times. The stop-offs for just last month 
were Cleveland, Los Angeles, Mexico 
City, New York, Augusta, Ga., Palm 
Springs, Calif., Honolulu, Singapore, 
Bali. London, Pittsburgh. Orlando, Fla. 
and Pebble Beach, Calif. 

Lest he somehow forget where he is 
going and why, McCormack carries a 
note as a reminder: "Mark, give me mon¬ 
ey and time. Arnic." He always strives 
to steal a few seconds here to save a few 
pennies there. *'Mark is the only man I 'vc 
ever met who’s leaving before he's ar¬ 
rived,” says ski promoter Bob Beattie. 
McCormack clocks elevators on his way 
up so he can expedite his exit on the way 
down. He travels with carry-on luggage 
so he can avoid baggage lines. He takes 
the Queen Elizabeth 2 to New York once 


a year, partly so he can dictate to his sec¬ 
retary without interruption and partly 
because “I just love turning my watch 
back one hour each day." And he rations 
his attention span so frugally that he has 
led friends to suspect a rare infirmity. 
"Let’sface it," says Dave Marr, "Mark’s 
hard of listening." 

When McCormack does lend an ear 
he has a tendency “to finish your sen¬ 
tences for you," says Palmer. "He does 
it because he thinks it saves time." "It’s 
my job to be abrupt," says McCormack. 
“I don’t believe in talking around sub¬ 
jects. It’s so easy to turn a two-minute 
conversation into a 10-minute ordeal. 1 
like to cut through all the bull so I’ll have 
time to do some small talk in my own 
forum.” 

To locate that forum McCormack has 
another universe tucked away in his up¬ 
per-left jacket pocket. It is a black leath¬ 
er notebook in which he keeps encyclo¬ 
pedic records of things such as where to 
get a cheeseburger at three a.m. in Hong 
Kong or sukiyaki at high noon in Oslo. 


If you are a social friend, McCormack 
will drag you there. If you are an em¬ 
ployee. nochance. "You can’t drink with 
a guy one night, and then be his employ¬ 
er and refuse him a raise the next day," 
he says. 

That is a pity. One reason McCor¬ 
mack’s staff sometimes sassily refers to 
him as the Jolly Blond Giant is because 
they have never seen him in his ho, ho, 
ho moods. McCormack is in fact a host 
to the world, charming and witty in what 
he calls his "other life." As usual, each 
gourmet forkful, every calypso dancer 
and all midnight songfests are carefully 
plotted out in advance. Regardless of 
what city he is in McCormack will as¬ 
semble the company of revelers and di¬ 
rect everything, telling the general to sit 
here, the contessa next to the rugby play¬ 
er and theccntimillionaire, oh, over there 
behind the potted palm. 

“Mark leads you into an exciting life," 
says Robert Anderson, president of 
Rockwell International. "He moves in 
amazing circles- artists, models, cricket 

continued 
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players, songwriters. And it's always got 
to be the best restaurant, the newest spot. 
If he didn’t organize his social life, he 
might find himself sitting around for two 
minutes and that would kill him." 

Player is among those who fear that 
something like that actually may happen. 
"Mark is the most dynamic individual 
I've ever met." he says. “He’s broken the 
barrier of hard work, but 1 think he’s 
gone so far that he’s damaging his 
health.” 

That is another lament that McCor¬ 
mack has heard so often that he imme¬ 
diately goes to his little black book to 
prove otherwise. "In 1973 my left foot 
hit the floor 147,001 times." he says. "In 
1974 it hit it 220.614 times." Progress 
noted. And not only is hisgolf game hold¬ 
ing steady at a 74.96-stroke average, but 
he reports, "Two years ago I slept 2,506'A 
hours. Last year it was 2,65614 hours. I 
like to sleep, but lately I've been reading 
that you don't need that much." 

Another statistic McCormack is try¬ 
ing to improve is the number of days he 
spends with his children—Brcck. 17. 
Todd, 14, and Leslie, 9. Though he has 
increased it from fewer than 100 days 
10 years ago to 148 last year, it is still a 
sore point in his Pepper Pike home. Nan¬ 
cy McCormack admits that Mark's ab¬ 
sence has caused certain “strains,” but 
he has promised reform. When the mood 
is right he even goes so far as to talk about 
“slowing down." 

On a recent evening in his Manhattan 
apartment McCormack reflected on the 
future while his favorite John Denver al¬ 
bum played softly in the background. 

"1 think about phasing out, trying to 
make more time to relax and enjoy my¬ 
self." he said, as Denver sang. Follow me 
where l go. . . . "Arnold and I have 
talked about buying our own country. He 
would be king and I would be secretary of 
defense," Places that I'm going to. . . . 
"But I enjoy what I do. I can't wait to 
get up in the morning and get to work.” 
Places where I've been. . . . "To be pret¬ 
ty places with pretty people, to be center 
court at Wimbledon, to tee up with the 
best golfers in the world, to stand on the 
deck ofayacht at the MonteCarloGrand 
Prix, sipping champagne and watching 
all the little racing cars go by, that's my 
life." My hags are packed . I'm ready to 
go. . . . "Slow down? Why? 1 thrive on 
the recurring challenge and the hectic- 
pace. Speed is my way of relaxing." I'm 
leavin' on a jet plaaane. . . . end 
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Baseball 

□ Aaron Hits 715HR INI 

□ Lou Brock 10N4 

□ Bobby Bonds B503 

□ Jett Burroughs B504 

□ Steve Busby B50S 

□ Steve Carlton B506 

□ Steve Garvey B501 

□ Greg Gross B507 

□ Cattish Hunter B515 

□ Reggie Jackson 9A3 
O George Medich BS08 

□ Bobby Murcer B509 

□ Jim Palmer B502 

□ Pete Rose 3Ni 

□ Nolan Ryan B510 

□ Mike Schmidt 8511 

□ Tom Seaver 6N1 
Q Ted Simmons B512 

□ Willie Stargeil 8N4 

□ Don Sutton B513 

□ JoeTorre B514 


Tennis 

□ Arthur Ashe 1T2 

□ Billie Jean King 1T5 

□ Rod Laver 1T1 

□ John Newcombe 1T6 

□ Stan Smith 1T4 


Football 

□ Donny Anderson 14N44 

□ Lem Barney 6N20 

□ Fied Biletnikotf 9A25 

□ George Blanda9Al 6 

□ Terry Bradshaw 13N12 

□ John Brockmgton 7N42 

□ Larry Brown 16N43 

□ Nick Buoniconti 7A85 

□ Dick Butkus S3N51 

□ Larry Csonka 7A39 

□ Mike Curtis 2N32 

□ Carl Eller 9N81 

□ Chuck Foreman 9N44 

□ Roman Gabriel S8N18 

□ Joe Greene 13N75 

□ BobGr.ese7Al2 

□ Franco Harris 13N32 

□ Bob Hayes 5N22 

□ Calvin Hill 5N35 

□ Harold Jackson 8N29 

□ Charley Johnson 4A12 

□ Ron Johnson 11N30 

□ Sonny Jurgenson 16N9 
O Billy Kilmer 16N17 

□ Ted Kwalick 1SN82 

□ MacArlhur Lane 7N36 

□ Willie Lanier 6A63 

□ Bob Lee 1 N19 

□ Bob Lilly 5N74 


□ Archie Manning 10N8 

□ Mercury Morns 7A22 

□ Merlin Olsen 8N74 

□ Alan Page 9N88 

□ Dan Pastormi 5A7 

□ Mike Phipps 4N1S 

□ Jim Plunkett 1A16 

□ Mike Reid 3A74 

□ John Riggins 8A44 

□ Charlie Sanders 6N88 

□ O J Simpson 2A36 

□ Bubba Smith 2N78 

□ Ken Stabler 9A12 

□ Roger Staubach 5N12 

□ Charley Taylor 16N42 

□ Ot is Taylor 6A89 

□ Bob Tucker 11N38 

□ Raul War1ield7A42 

C Gene Washington 1SN 

□ Garo Yepremian 7A1 

□ Charles Young 12N86 


Basketball 

□ Nate Archibald 18B1 

□ Rick Barry BK502 

□ Wilt Chamberlain 7B1 

□ Dave Cowens 3B2 

□ Julius Ervmg 1 7B1 

□ Walt Frasier 9B2 


□ Gail Goodrich BK501 
O John Havticek 3Bt 

□ Connie Hawkins 14B42 

□ Spencer Haywood 15B24 

□ KareemAbduWabbarSBI 

□ Bob McAdoo4Bl 

□ Geofl Petrie 16B2 

□ Jerry West 7B2 

□ Sidney Wicks 16B1 
Hockey 

□ Syl Apps 1H14 
O Bobby Clarke 1 HI 

□ YvanCournoyer 1H2 

□ Phil Esposito 1H4 

□ Tony Esposito 1H6 

□ Ed Giacomin IH10 

□ Bill Goldsworthy 1 HI 2 

□ Bobby Orr 1H3 

□ Bemie Parent 1H5 

□ Brad Park 1H8 

□ Gilbert Perreault 1H9 

□ Dave Schulta 1H7 

□ Gary Unger 1H11 

□ Rogie Vachon i H13 


Please send me the Superstar posters 
I've checked at $2.00 each or at your 
special offer of 3 for $5 00 (and S1 50 
for each additional poster i Ive indi¬ 
cated how many of each l want 

I enclose $_for_ 

posters, plus 75C to cover postage and 
handling 

□ Cash C Check ~ Money Order 
Note These big full-color posters are 
rolled and shipped in crush-proof tubes 
to prevent damage 

Sports Illustrated 

PO Box 13859. Philadelphia. Pa 19101 


name l please print I 


Other Sports 

□ Johnny Miller 1G1 

□ Kyle Rote Jr i SCI 

□ Secretariat 784 


state zip si 0512 

(Please allow 3-4 weeks for delivery) 


•Hockey posters measure 18 inches ■ 24 inches 
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\ by ERNEST HAVEMANN 


DON'T BE TAKEN IN BY TOUTS; YOU 
PICK THE HORSES AND IGNORE THE ODDS 


Like all horseplayers, I pick up my copy 
of the Daily Racing Form every morn¬ 
ing. Before turning to the past perform¬ 
ances that are the tools of the horseplay- 
cr's trade, I look at the ads, and if I did 
not know better, I would drool. 

For a mere S40 a fellow named Fred¬ 
erick S. Davis promises to confide in me 
how he has “achieved the first truly sci¬ 
entific study of performance patterns.” 
Beautiful! For an unspecified fee I can 
learn how to pick long shots from an in¬ 
stitution that sounds as if it is sponsored 
by Harvard, an organization awesomely 
known as the National Academy of 
Thoroughbred Handicapping. 

For S30— what a bargain!—a man 
named Tom Ainslie will tell me how to 
determine if a horse is spotted at the right 
distance, whether his jockey suits him 
and whether he can run in the mud. In¬ 
deed he will give me his “private meth¬ 
od," guaranteed to help me “handicap 
more successfully.” I happen to know 
this man and his real name isn't Tom 
Ainslie, but never mind. If I were in his 
business, I wouldn't use my real name 
either. 

To all these great teachers of handi¬ 
capping. ofiering me these sure routes to 
picking winners and becoming rich be¬ 
yond my wildest dreams, I can only say 
thank you, but I think I will keep the 
S30 or the S40 or the unspecified fee and 
let you make your money at the races— 
since you're so good at it—rather than 
off me. 

Gentlemen of the Racing Form ads, I 
have been going to the races for almost 
half a century, very likely longer than any 
of you. I almost certainly have been to 
more racetracks (about 60) and seen 
more races (about 20,000) than any of 
you. I happen to have a lifetime profit 
on the horses, something I doubt that any 
of you can truly claim. But if anybody 
offered me S30 or S40 or an unspecified 
fee to show him how to make money bet¬ 
ting the horses, I would say: 

Forget it. Anybody who tries to get 


rich handicapping is crazy. It can’t be 
done. There are no systems. Playing the 
horses is an entertainment, like going to 
the movies, and you have to pay the ad¬ 
mission fees. What’s great about betting 
on horses is not that you can make mon¬ 
ey at it but that it’s more fun and cheap¬ 
er in the long run than many pleasures. 
Like owning a boat. Or traveling in 
Europe. 

One reason you can't find a surefire 
system for handicapping was demon¬ 
strated by a horse I once owned named 
Dr. Dubious. As a 2-year-old, 
this was one of the worst horses 
in racing history. In sprints, he 
showed no speed. In distance 
races, he showed no closing kick. 

What can you do with a horse 
that starts slow and quits in the 
stretch? 

I gave up on him. I was mak¬ 
ing arrangements to give him 
away to a friend who had just 
bought a farm and wanted a 
slow-going saddle horse. Then, 
the day he turned three, Dr. Du¬ 
bious ran against a pretty good 
field down in Florida, stayed 
close to a fast pace, finished 
gamely, won and paid SI64.40. 

My chagrin at not having a nick¬ 
el on him was mitigated by the 
knowledge that he had proved 
himself a good horse that would 
win the same kind of race again. 

He never did. In subsequent 
years he won some races for a 
S2.000 claiming price around 
New England, but he never again 
ran as well as he did on that one 
unexpected and amazing day. 

Why? 

Who knows? Horses arc like 
that. They will lose by a city block in 
race after race, then suddenly will run 20 
lengths faster than they ever ran before, 
after which they may just as suddenly 
lapse into their losing ways. 

I figured out once that I would be ap¬ 
proximately S250,000 richer today had it 
not been for one thing. There have been 
many races where my handicapping was 
just about as perfect as handicapping can 
get. I had the right horse. He ran his race. 
He beat my second choice in the race by 
two lengths and my third choice by three 
lengths. The only trouble was that some 
nutty outsider chose that particular day 


to run the race of his life and beat my 
horse at the wire. Take out the outsiders 
that never ran that well before, or after, 
and I would have collected a fortune over 
the years. 

In a lifetime as a horseplayer, you nat¬ 
urally hear a lot about fabulous handi- 
cappers who have made a regal living 
betting on horses. Long ago, when there 
were more bookmakers and they were 
willing to take bets at any track in the na¬ 
tion, there was said to be a man who 
made his bundle on muddy tracks. He 


had a sample of dirt from every track and 
he would shake up the dirt with an 
amount of water equal to the overnight 
rainfall to determine the consistency of 
the track. A guaranteed method? Maybe. 
I can see where this fellow might have 
known something about the track surface 
that day, but I have to wonder how he 
knew what the horses would think of it. 

Then there were the “Speed Boys,” 
who operated around New York. They 
had an idea that makes sense. In fact I 
was using it before I ever heard of them. 
The theory goes like this: a lot of races 
are won by horses who lead all the way. 

conlinurd 
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AS I SEE IT continual 


Therefore it often pays to pick the horse 
that will have the lead from the start. If 
there are two speed horses in the race, 
pick the one on the inside, because he 
w ill benefit on the turn. If there are three 
or more speed horses in the race, figure 
that they'll kill one another off and bet a 
come-from-behind horse. 

A good theory, as I said. But you nev¬ 
er hear of the “Speed Boys" today. I 
don't know what ever became of them. 
All I know is that one season a friend of 
mine went to the races with them two 
days a week, bet the same way they did 
and got quite far behind in his alimony. 
It's not always easy to figure which horse 
will be in front from the start. 

Lots of others have been written up 
over the years as great handicappers. I 
used to make a hobby of learning some¬ 
thing about them. What I found out was 
that most of them were touts, not hand¬ 
icappers. They didn’t win. They couldn't 
win. What they did do was get enough 
publicity to convince people they were 
winners, so that somebody was always 
willing to provide them with a bankroll. 

That is what is known at the track as 
playing with OP—Other People’s money. 
If you can establish a reputation as a win¬ 
ner, you can always find rich and greedy 
people to give you betting money. Win 
or lose you take your cut. 

Is there any chance at all of coming 
out ahead if you bet the horses over a pe¬ 
riod of time? 

I think about this question a lot. Part¬ 
ly for selfish reasons. Partly because I 
have written a number of magazine sto¬ 
ries on horse racing, and almost invari¬ 
ably have received a batch of letters ask¬ 
ing for betting advice. 

The answer is no. No way you can 
come out ahead, unless you are terribly 
lucky, as I have been on a few big oc¬ 
casions that put me in the black. The 
"take" from the mutuel pool, about 17% 
at most tracks, has to kill you. If you 
pick the horses as well as the average per¬ 
son, you're going to lose 17p out of every 
dollar you bet: SI.70 out of every S10; 
SI 7 out of every SI 00. Over a season, that 
mounts up. 

If you're going to try to pick winners, 
which can be a great game in spite of the 
odds against success, how do you do it? 
I'm no Frederick S. Davis or National 
Academy of Thoroughbred Handicap¬ 
ping or Tom Ainslie, and I don't pretend 
to have a system. But 1 do know a few 
things not to do. 
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1. Don’t play hunches. Or post posi¬ 
tions. If you do, the odds say you will 
hit one winner every 12 races in the tra¬ 
ditional 12-horse fields. To keep you 
even, your winners would have to pay 
an average of $24, and the average win¬ 
ner at U.S. tracks pays less than SlO.The 
same goes for jockeys. Even if there is a 
hot jockey at the meet who is winning 
more than his mathematical share of the 
races, the odds on his horses will discount 
that fact. 

2. Don't go along w ith any of the hand¬ 
icappers in the newspapers or in the Rac¬ 
ing Form. Most of these people are pret¬ 
ty good at picking winners and some of 
them are very good, but the odds again 
reflect this fact. Their selections all lose 
money over the long run. If you want to 
bet the favorites, go ahead. Favorites win 
about one race out of every three, so 
you’ll get a lot of action. But be fore¬ 
warned. The average winning favorite 
doesn’t pay anything like S6, so you'll 
have to be prepared to lose. 

3. Don’t go near the place or show w in- 
dows. No matter how you pick your 
horses, you will do better in the long run 
betting them to win only. (It's a fact that 
can't easily be explained. Just lake my 
word for it.) The only time I ever make 
a place or show bet is when the horse I 
like is at least 10 to 1. 

4. Above all, don’t let anybody per¬ 
suade you to try any kind of progression 
system. These systems arc variations on 
the old idea of doubling your bet after 
every loss until you finally hit a winner. 
They have all been tried and they have 
all failed. It’s easy to pick 25 or 30 losers 
in a row—I've done it many times—and 
a streak like that will bankrupt any sys¬ 
tem. Even the favorites sometimes lose 
as many as 25 straight races. 

To stay alive at the races over the 
years—note that I said stay alive, not 
win—you have to learn to read the past 
performances and make your own selec¬ 
tions. This isn't easy. But even if you 
never develop into a top handicappcr, 
you will probably do better this way than 
any other. 

There are a few guidelines that help. 
Like post position. In sprint races the 
inside post positions are a handicap 
because the jockey has to use up the 
horse by gunning him out of the gale 
or risk being pinned along the rail be¬ 
hind the field. In races around two turns 
the outside post positions are a hand¬ 
icap because the horse is likely to lose 


too much ground on the first turn. 

Weight makes a difference, especially 
in sprint races where a couple of extra 
pounds may keep the horse from getting 
into full stride out of the gate. And all 
horses have a breaking point. A horse 
may be able to win under 118 pounds 
but lose his action under 120. 

A horse’s last race, which has the most 
influence of all on many amateur hand¬ 
icappers, isn’t really that important. Es¬ 
pecially a bad race. For one thing, the 
horse may have been in trouble. I made 
my biggest score last year, a SI,283 daily 
double, by wheeling a horse I ow n named 
Half Truth, which won at Belmont just 
after being beaten badly at Saratoga. 
What most people hadn’t noticed about 
the Saratoga race was that Half Truth 
was knocked back three different times. 
He had run great that day—considering. 

A horse may also put in a bad look¬ 
ing race because he tries to keep up with 
a field of better horses, finds he can't and 
quits. A horse might give up and get beat¬ 
en 15 lengths in a sprint run in 1: 11, which 
would make his own time 1:14, and then 
come right back and w in easily in 1:11 h. 

On the other hand, a good last race 
may be what I call a Dr. Dubious, a freak 
effort never to be repeated. I do pay at¬ 
tention to a good last race by a young 
and lightly raced horse that may just be 
getting good, or by an old class horse that 
may be coming back to form. Mostly I 
discount the last race and look for 
consistency. 

All the other factors in handicapping 
are so complicated that you have to work 
out your own methods of dealing with 
them. You have to consider time, and 
you have to consider class. Ideally, you 
should try to figure out how the race will 
be run from start to finish. Which of the 
front runners will take the lead. How far 
back the horses with a closing lick will 
be. How fast the pace will be. The works. 
It isn’t easy, but any method you use will 
hit at least some winners. 

When it comes to betting. I'm con¬ 
vinced that the commonest mistake of all 
is to be scared off by the odds. I've seen 
lots of people at the track make a selec¬ 
tion, look up and see the horse is 
20 to I, and go back to the drawing 
board. Or they'll stick to their selection, 
but cut way down on the amount they 
bet. 

Me, I /ore long shots. Once on a fam¬ 
ily vacation in Atlantic City I drove to 
the track just to make a bet on one horse 


that to me stood out in the Racing Form 
as the surest bet of all time. I expected 
him to be 8 to 5 when I got there but, lo 
and behold, he was 30 to I. Instead of 
cutting down the amount I planned to 
bet. I doubled it. It turned out to be one 
of the top seores of my life. 

My rule of thumb is to ignore the odds 
and bet the same amount on every horse 
I like, except that I have three categories 
of selections. If I like a horse just aver¬ 
age, I bet X dollars. If I think his chanc¬ 
es are outstanding. I double the bet to 
2X. If I think he's super-outstanding. I'll 
bet 4X. I do consider the odds in one re¬ 
spect. If everybody likes the horse and 
he’s going off at less than I to 2, I usu¬ 
ally pass up the race. In a game so full of 
ifs, why put up S2 to win 80c or less? 

I like the daily double and I think the 
way to play it is to crisscross. Pick two 
or three horses with a good chance in the 
first race and two or three in the second, 
then play all the combinations, which can 
number four, six or nine. The only trou¬ 
ble with the double is that one or both 
of the races sometimes have fields of un¬ 
tried 2-year-olds. No way of handicap¬ 
ping races like that. 

I try to like the exacta, another bet to 
warm the heart of a man who likes a good 
price. But I've never figured out how to 
play it. and I don't bet it often. I think 
most good handicappers w ill tell you that 
it's harder to pick a horse that will run 
second than to pick a winner. 

The triple is a lot of fun, but you have 
to be prepared to invest quite a bit of 
money before you get any return. I hit it 
five times last year and probably wound 
up with a profit, but there was a costly 
dry spell before the first hit. 

In the triple I like to have a key horse 
that I think has a real good chance of win¬ 
ning. Then I pick three others that might 
finish behind him and bet all the possi¬ 
ble combinations: ABC, ABD, ACB, 
ACD, ADB and ADC. Six tickets in all. 
Great when it works. The trouble is that 
my A horse doesn't always win, and even 
when he does, some stranger often sneaks 
in second or third. 

In fact I’ve watched a lot of triple races 
in which none of my horses—not the A, 
not the B, not the C or D—was to be 
found anywhere among the first three fin¬ 
ishers. This never surprises or discour¬ 
ages me. I'll bet it's also happened to 
Davis and Ainslie and the faculty of the 
National Academy, if they're not too 
busy teaching to go to the races. end 



The s 
sporting life 



Our four sporting offers for your vacation 
(May 1-Oct. 20) include an attractive Family 
Plan, Golf Plan, Tennis Plan and Honey¬ 
moon Plan. All based on summer rates 
about 40% lower than winter (just $36 per 
person double including breakfasts and din¬ 
ners). All let you enjoy our two Robert Trent 
Jones golf courses, great tennis, bike trails, 
two pools, and two miles of beaches on 
highly advantageous terms. And with a free 
Children's Day Camp from June 15 through 
Labor Day. For information, reservations, 
see your travel agent, or call any Loews 
Reservations Office. 


Dorado Beach, Puerto Rico 
Operated by Rockresorts 
lor Eastern Airlines 


Dorado Beach 


PUT SOMETHING TO NIBBLE 
INTO YOUR TACKLE BOX 
THAT ISN’T FOR THE FISH. 



\ 

There aren’t many vending machines 
in the middle of a lake. 

And you've got enough to carry already, 
without lugging a lot of snacks along. 

Well, there is a snack that fills you up 
without filling up your boat. Slim Jim". 

It's a chewy meat stick that really 
satisfies the kind of appetite you get 
from being outdoors. 

Because it 's light and easy to carry. 

Slim Jim is also great for hunting, 
camping, backpacking, boating, or 
any time you're hungry, anywhere. 

(Jet it at your grocer's. In mild, 
spicy , pizza, bacon, or salami. 

"liven. while you're waiting for a 
nibble, you can be hav ing one. 

A LITTLE LESS THAN A MEAL. 

A LITTLE MORE THAN A SNACK. 
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No matter how you cut it, 
your yard is still a lot more than a lawn. 


Sure your yard is grass. But it s also trees 
flowers, shrubs, driveway, walks and four 
seasons to contend with. Take it from me, 
Father Nature, you need the Simplicity 
System of year-round yard care. Like their 
Tractor System .8 thru 19%hp. With features 
like electric starting, a free-floating mower 
that avoids scalping. And. . .you can add 
up to 28 quick-hitching attachments. 

But if your yard is mostly grass, 
there's The Simplicity Mini-System 


Rugged Riders that mow and collect grass 
at a 36" clip. And the new 8 hp Front 
Engine Rider even clears away Winter s 
worst. For walking-sized yards there's The 
Walk-Behind System. Mowers, tillers, snow 
throwers Don't settle for less than The Simplicity 
System. For the Simplicity Dealers nearest you. 
look in the Vellow Pages or call toll free 
800-447-4700. (In Illinois call 800-322-4400.) 
Simplicity Manufacturing Company. Inc., 

Port Washington, Wisconsin 53074. 
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THE READERS TAKE OVER 



OUT IN LEFT FIELD 

Sir: 

In his article Where There's Smoke There's 
Ire (April 28) Ron Fimrite has more than 
adequately described the aura of excitement 
surrounding any meeting between the Cin¬ 
cinnati Reds and the Los Angeles Dodgers. 
He also mentioned the incident that could 
destroy thisexcitement. The fans in L.A. may 
accomplish what no National League pitch¬ 
er has— remove Pete Rose as a factor in the 
game. In an interview in our local papers. 
Rose stated that he does not believe he can 
play when the team returns to Dodger Sta¬ 
dium. The bottle-, garbage- and smoke- 
bomb-throwing fans have forced him to play 
out of position, threatened his well-beingand 
more than once delayed the game while 
groundkeepers cleaned up the field around 
him. Rose believes these interruptions arc 
hurting his team and asked Manager Sparky 
Anderson not to play him in the next Dodg¬ 
er-Reds series in L.A. 

How can the sports world allow this to 
happen? Are home fans to decide which play¬ 
ers should play for the opposing team? 
Should the fans in Boston drive Elvin Hayes 
from the court? The beer-loving fans in 
Cleveland were dealt with severely when they 
got out of hand. These fans should be dealt 
with similarly. The Dodger management 
should station guards in the left-field pavil¬ 
ion and anyone caught throwing anything 
should immediately be ejected. 

John W. Oyer 

Waverly, Ohio 
Sir: 

1 challenge any baseball fan to give me one 
good, logical reason justifying the abuse that 
has been directed at Pete Rose. I attended 
two of the games the Reds played at L.A. 
and witnessed the stupidity of some so-called 
Dodger fans. I daresay the Dodgers wouldn't 
claimanyoneof them. It takes a lot of’'cour¬ 
age" for a person who can lose himself in a 
crowd to throw a baseball at a player when 
his back is turned. 

Dan Hollenberg 

Montebello, Calif. 

Sir: 

Beingalongtimeleft-field rcgularin Dodg¬ 
er Stadium, I must admit that the crowds 
that frequent the pavilion are always bois¬ 
terous and often scufile among themselves. 
But 99.9% of these people are objective and 
appreciative fans. The handful of undisci¬ 
plined, extroverted idiots who seem to ap¬ 
pear only when Cincinnati is in town are not 


baseball fans. They should be dealt with as 
criminals or psychotics. 

K. E. Morris 


Los Angeles 


PIERRE & CO. 


Sir: 

Thank you for the article recognizing our 
beloved Penguins ( Who Said Penguins Can't 
Fly? April 28). The part about ‘"babyfaccd" 
Pierre Larouchc was most enjoyable. 

One correction is in order, however, con¬ 
cerning the “Date with Pierre" contest. As 
the mother of one of the contestants, 4-year- 
old Debbie Beer (who, incidentally, has since 
turned 5), I can vouch that if her measure¬ 



ments were 24-28-26, as given, she would 
have somewhat of an egg shape. For the rec¬ 
ord, let it be known that she is a perfect 22-22- 
22, as this photo should prove. 

Mrs. Robert C. Beer 

Pittsburgh 

Sir: 

“Who said Penguins can't fiy?" The New 
York Islanders did, and they proved it. 

David M. Perl 

Laurelton, N.Y. 

HUMAN RESOURCE 

Sir: 

Rick Tclandcr's article The Blotting Out 
of Time (April 28) is one of the best 1 have 
ever read. As a third-year law student, I work 
for the Richland County (S.C.) Public De¬ 
fender's office and am in almost daily con¬ 
tact with men like Floyd (Jumbo) Cum¬ 
mings. The athletic and mental potential in 
U.S. prisons is enormous, but, with a few 
exceptions, it is untapped. Tclandcr's article 
and Neil Leifer's photographs expose this 
and will, I hope, open the eyes of prison of¬ 
ficials and lead to long overdue changes that 
will improve life in U.S. prisons. 

George Brandt III 

Columbia, S.C. 


Edited by GAY FLOOD 


Sir: 

I found your story on prison weight lift¬ 
ing and boxing more than just a sports story. 
It was a story of men, of the "dregs" of so¬ 
ciety. The photos by Neil Leifer complement 
the text perfectly, and they show that a man’s 
will once broken can be mended but never 
healed completely. 

I for one am hoping that Jumbo Cum¬ 
mings will be allowed to compete in the 1976 
Olympics and will cheer him on if he is. 

Todd Stockslager 

Grantsville, Md. 

Sir: 

It sounds to me as though the prison is 
more of a country club than a correctional 
institution. Men are put into prison because 
they did something that society feels is not 
correct. Some of the men were convicted of 
violent crimes. My question is, should a man 
who has been convicted of a violent crime 
be allowed to compete in violent sports and 
thus bring out his violent tendencies? 

Don Smith 

Portland, Ore. 

Sir: 

I think it is a credit to the Illinois prison 
system that Jumbo and his friends have 
something to look forward to, to excel in. 

Sally Ann Shurmur 

Laramie, Wyo. 

JACK SCOTT 

Sir: 

An article on Jack Scott ( The Man Who 
Stood Sport on Its Head, April 28)? What a 
waste of your time writing it and my time 
reading it. 

Pat PonaTH 

Waukesha, Wis. 

Sir: 

My compliments to SI and Ray Kennedy 
for the excellent article on sports revolution¬ 
ist Jack Scott. It was the first open-minded 
story on the Hcarst-Scott-Walton saga that 
I've read since Scott came out of hiding. Al¬ 
though I don't necessarily advocate Scott's 
ideas, it was only fair that someone reveal 
his side of the story. 

Kevin Falls 

Stockton, Calif. 

Sir: 

With proper leadership, no aspect of our 
society has more positive effects upon its par¬ 
ticipants than sports. 

Jack Scott has helped make the public 
continued 
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CHRYSLER CORPORATION 
WANTS YOUR TAX REBATE 
TO GO FARTHER. 



Your second check from Chrysler Corporation 
-for a full $200. 


You don’t have to wait for your 
tax rebate (heck to take 
advantage of Chrysier’s 
additional $200 rebate- 
a limited time offer on our 
new Darts, Dusters and Valiants. 

All you have to do is go down to your Chrysler- 
Plymouth or Dodge dealer and buy or lease one of 
our new 1975 top-rated Dodge Darts, Plymouth 
Dusters or Valiants. You make your best deal with 
the dealer. Then, we’ll send you a $200 rebate 
straight from Chrysler Corporation. 

Our top-rated Dodge Darts, 
Plymouth Dusters and Valiants 
help your dollar go farther, too. 

Our cars are number one in most of the things you’re 
looking for in a compact. Take gas mileage. 


According to the EPA's Buyers Guide, Valiant 
and Dart 6’s got better gas mileage 
than competitive 6's. 

Dart and Valiant are the roomiest in their class, 
according to Automotive Industries Roominess 
Index. And they have the biggest trunk space. 

We build value into every one of our compacts. 

There’s still more. 

Dodge and Chrysler-Plymouth dealers also have 
available special cash allowances that they can pass 
on to you right now on other models of our 
great cars. 

And here’s "The Clincher.” 

For the first 12 months of use, any Chrysler Motors 
Corporation dealer will fix, without charge for parts 
or labor, any part of our 1975 passenger cars we 
supply (except tires) which proves defective in 
normal use, regardless of mileage. The owner is 
responsible for maintenance services such as 
changing filters and wiper blades. 


SEE YOUR DODGE OR CHRYSLER-PLYMOUTH DEALER TODAY. 


CHRYSLER 

CORPORATION 


vr 


Dodge CHRisnK 


Offer limited one to a customer at participating Dodge or Chrysler-Plymouth dealers. Retail customers only Offer also limited to vehicles 


factory 
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How can you be over 40 and really feel young at heart? Follow your 
doctor’s advice. "Regular physical activity helps retard the aging 
process." Jesse L. Steinfeld, M.D., former U.S. Surgeon General. 

Sixty minutes a day can burn off excess calories, do wonders for your 
heart and circulatory system, develop a new spring in your step and a 
new zest for life. 

So walk, jog, swim, ride a bike, row a boat—exercise regularly 
and feel Young at Heart for years and years. 

The President’s Council on Physical Fitness & Sports 

Washington, D C. 20201 



aware of the prejudices, stereotypes and in¬ 
equalities that can be found in sports. But 
not all sports programs are bad, and I feel 
Scott has always taken isolated cases and at¬ 
tempted to make them appear to be the prac¬ 
tice rather than the exception. Also, finding 
fault is very easy; developing solutions to the 
problems is the hard part, and judging by 
his experience at Oberlin College, it seems 
obvious Scott does not have that talent. 

Maybe Scott is being made an example be¬ 
cause of his radical views, but can the Uni¬ 
versity of Washington, Oberlin College, the 
FBI and brother Walter all be wrong? 

David L. Devaney 

Lawrence, Kans. 

Sir: 

Angela Davis and George Jackson the 
equal of Henry David Thoreau? Jack Scott 
must be kidding. Provocative, radical think¬ 
ing is one thing. Pure, unadulterated exag¬ 
geration is entirely another matter. 

Dennis Pretti 

Glenwood Springs, Colo. 

FOREMAN'S FIVE 

Sir; 

After viewing the "fight” between George 
Foreman and the Twinkics-for-lunch-bunch 
five (Scorecard, May 5), I’m now convinced 
that some people in professional boxing have 
stooped to using tactics found in the Roller 
Derby and pro wrestling. The only decent 
punch was a tremendous left hook thrown 
by a Foreman handler to the jaw of a Terry 
Daniels cornerman. As for those people who 
shelled out their money to sec this thing. I'm 
wondering if they would be interested in buy¬ 
ing some stocks 1 own in a gold mine—under 
the New York City subway system. 

Patrick Cerv antes 

Los Angeles 
Sir: 

What was George Foreman trying to 
prove? Who cares if he took on five oppo¬ 
nents at one time? 1 do that every time my 
wife’s relatives come over unexpectedly. 

Pall Dunn 

Bloomington, III. 

LET IT ROLL? 

Sir: 

1 especially enjoyed Clive Gammon’s ar¬ 
ticle on the futuristic game ( Rollerball , April 
21). I doubt that rollerball will ever become 
a sport, but if it does it wouldn’t be any more 
violent than hockey is right now. 

Phil Dennis 

Bloomfield Hills, Mich. 

Sir: 

The idea may be a little wild, but it sounds 
better than V ietnam or World Wars 1 and II. 

Joseph H. Check Jr. 

Westlake, Ohio 

continued 
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if Titleist irons can improve 
a scratch golfer's shots,imagine 
what they can do for you. 





Tests prove scratch golfers 
miss the exact sweet spot 59% of 
the time. 

They seldom miss it by much. 
The average golfer would love to 
hit their "misses." Still. 59% of the 
time they sacrifice a little yardage 
and aecuracv because they don t 
"get all of it/' 

' Every "miss" a scratch golfer 
hits can be improved by Titleist 
irons. Titleists improve "misses" 
by giving a boost in yardage and 
accuracy, anil they do this better 
than any other club. 

No other club has applied the 
strict combination of scientific 

research and 
physics 
Titleist has. 
(And they 
won't either, 
because 
Titleist has 
the patent 
pending.) 

Titleist s increased 


power area. 

Research showed us most "mis¬ 
ses" occur in the higher toe and 
lower heel areas. By adding 


giving you back most of 
the distance and accu¬ 
racy you would normally 
lose.) And not only do 
get improved distance 
anil accuracy when you 
miss with a Titleist iron, you even 
get that “solid feel." 

Refinements. 

Although Titleist irons are the 
best-selling irons in America, 
we re continually looking for 
ways to make them better. 

Here are some things we've 
done recently: 

We've changed the loft 
slightly on the"5.6. 7,8.9 
and pitching wedge. 

Now you get maximum 
distance on perfect 
shots, as well as 
unmatched distance 
on mis-hits. 

We've beveled the 
leading edge. This 
allows you to hit it a 
little fat and still get 
a good shot. It also 
gives improved 
performance 
under difficult 


you'll be sure to end up 
with your hands ahead 
of the ball at the 
moment of impact. 

A word to the 
14 handicapper. 

Titleist irons do the same thing 
fora 14-handicapper the\ do for 
a scratch golfer. They just 
ilo more of it more often. 
More of it: If you're 
a 14-handicapper. 
you usually miss 
the sweet 
spot by a 
greater 
margin 
than the 
scratch 
golfer. You 
need an even 
bigger boost 
in yardage and 
accuracy. And 
Titleist irons give 
it to you. 

More often: Where 
: scratch golfer misses 
sweet spot 59% of the 
, you. dear friend, miss 
. of the time. 

ACUSHNET GOLF EQUIPMENT W 

Sold thru golf course pro shops only 


weight, in the form of tungsten in¬ 
serts. in these two spots, we were 
able to create a power area 
stretching right across the club, 
i The weights reduce twisting 
caused by off-center hits, thus 


-turf and playing conditions. 

We've contoured the soles so you 
can ground the clubs on any line. 

Anil we've provided offset. 

This allows you to start out with 
your hands ahead of the ball, so 


Titleist irons improve most of your shots. 
The perfect ones they leave alone. 





Did you know 
there’s a way 
to STOP 

advertising mail 
you don’t want? 



You can now get your 
name off—or on- 
advertising mailing 
lists by writing 
DMMA's Mail 
Preference Service 


If you don’t want to receive advertising 
mail, there's a simple, effective way to 
stop most of it. Just contact the Direct 
Mail/Marketing Association (DMMA), 
a group representing businesses that 
use mail to advertise their products and 
services, and they'll send you a name- 
removal form. Your name will then be 
removed from the lists of many DMMA 
member companies who conduct most 
large-scale mail advertising campaigns. 
Think you want to be taken off mailing 
lists? 

According to Robert DeLay, President 
of the DMMA, people who take steps 
to get their names removed from mailing 
lists, later decide maybe it isn’t so bad 
after all when they think of what they 
would be missing. Such as catalogs, 
new product samples, chances at 
sweepstakes and cents-off coupons. 


MPS also enables you to be added 
to lists. 

However, if you feel you don’t get your 
fair share of mail offers, the DMMA 
offers another service to get your name 
on lists so you’ll receive more offers in 
special interest areas such as crafts, 
books, sports, investments, clothing, 
travel and gardening. 

If you want to take 
advantage of either of 
these services offered 
by the DMMA,simply 
send the coupon below. 


.^rnst. 



**l MM**'' 


MAIL TO. 

DIRECT MAIL/MARKETING 
ASSOCIATION 

6 East 43rd Street • New York. New York 10017 


□ 

□ 


STOP IT! 1 don't want to be on anyone's "list." 
Please send me a Some-Removal Form. 

SEND ME MORE! I'd like more mail on my 
favorite interests and hobbies. Send me 
an "Add On" Form. 


PRINT NAME. 


ADDRESS_ 

CITY_ 

STATE_ZIP_ 


19TM MOLE continued 

Sir: 

1 think that your article on roilcrball was 
good, blit for roilcrball to become a sport 
there definitely will have to be some rule 
changes banning most of the violence, as 
Clive Gammon suggested. 

Frank Rolsh 

East Hartford, Conn. 


Here we are in the midst of the NHL and 
WHA playoffs, not to mention the NBA and 
ABA, and you have the unmitigated gall to 
devote five pages to a review of RollerbnlV. 
What is your act. movies or sports? 

Arthur M. Schweit/er Jr. 
Alexandria. Ya. 

PLACE TO STAY 

Sir: 

We enjoyed Anita Verschoth’s article 
(Shop walk, April 21 )on tickets and accom¬ 
modations for the 1976 Montreal Olympics, 
except for the last paragraph where she failed 
to mention the fact that Lake Placid, site of 
the 1980 Winter Olympic Games, with well 
over 10,000 beds, is also a two-hour drive 
from Montreal via four-lane express high¬ 
ways most of the way. We anticipate that 
Montreal's 1976 Summer Olympics will be 
a boon for Lake Placid's 1976 summer busi¬ 
ness as was Expo when many guests stayed 
in Lake Placid and commuted to Montreal 
daily the best of two worlds! 

Norman L. Hess 
Counsel 

Lake Placid XIII Winter Olympic 
Games Organizing Committee 
Lake Placid, N.Y. 

SILENT PRAISE 

Sir: 

Your recent Scorecard item about the 
three college basketball players who played 
on the same high school team, and a sub¬ 
sequent letter (March 31), stirred memories 
of my own school-age super (earn. 

In 1959 I was a reserve guard on the Holy 
Family Catholic Youth Organization team, 
in the Lawrcnccvillc section of Pittsburgh. 
We swept to the C'YO championship with a 
record of 49-0, winning our closest game by 
12 points. 

This was accomplished primarily by our 
starting five of Bajkowski, Pijanowski, Si- 
wicki, Slanina and Cygnarowicz. which 
leads me to believe that we may have 
achieved a distinction unrealized by any 
championship team at any level: we not only 
went unbeaten, wc went unpronounced! 

Ron Szvv arc 

Dayton 


Address editorial mail to Sports Illustrated, 
Time & Life Building, Rockefeller Center, New 
York, N.Y. 10020. 


Howto pay 
for home 
improvements 
without getting 
nailed. 

Borrow the money you need at 
your credit union. You'll find their 
low annual percentage rate helps 
you put things together without 
breaking up your family budget. 
There's a minimum of red tape. 
Many times your signature is all 
that’s required. At your credit un¬ 
ion, you’re more than a customer. 
You belong. 

Join your credit union. 
It's where you belong. 

For more Information write to 
your atate'a Credit Union 
League or Credit Union Nat. 

Aseoc.. Inc., Dept. B, P. O. Box 
431, Madison, Wl 53701. 


Change 

Address 

If you're moving, please let us know 
4 weeks in advance. 


Man: Sports Illustrated 

541 North Fairbanks Court 
Chicago Illinois 60611 

For even faster service on this or other mat¬ 
ters concerning your subscription - billing re¬ 
newal. complaints, additional subscuptions 
call toll free 

800 - 621-8200 

(in Illinois 800-972-8302) 

To order SI check bo* new renewal 
Subscription price in the United States 
Canada Puerto Rico and the Caribbean 
Islands S14 a year, mililary personnel any¬ 
where m the world StO a year all others S18 


















Write Pamphlet offer. Sony. 9 W. 57 St. N Y , N Y 10019 f 1975 Sony Corp. of America SONY is a trademark of Sony Corp 

For years people have been snuggling the picture you're looking at is a Sony Trini- 
up with our little Sonys. tron picture. The difference being our 

A cozy situation indeed. Switching chan- unique "one-gun, one-lens" system. While 
nels, tuning it, turning it on and off without other sets project their pictures through 
your head leaving the pillow. three small lenses, Trinitron uses one large 

Well, now you can lead that same lazy lens. And the larger the lens, the sharper 
life with our big Sonys. Our biggest, in fact. the focus. 

Because now, in addition to our 15" (diago- (To give you an idea of just how incredi- 

nal) and 17” sets, our large 19" Trinitron" is ble a Sony really is, the closed-circuit picture 
available with remote control. on the screen in this ad is for real— not "simu- 

You can switch channels, adjust the vol- lated" the way it is in other ads. And it's un- 
ume, turn the set on and off, even change retouched.) 

from VHF to UHF without getting out from To really explain all the benefits of Sony 

under the covers. Trinitron requires a little more space than we 

And to make life even easier for you, our have in this ad. So we suggest you send for 

17" and 19” models have something called our 12-page pamphlet. Or stop in at your 
"Lumisponder"—which automatically ad- nearest Sony dealer for a demonstration, 
justs the brightness and contrast depending You might want to bring your check- 

on the light in the room. book, though. Sonys have a way of making 

But even more important is the fact that adults feel like kids in a toy store. 

NOW YOU CAN TAKE 
BIG SONYS TO BED WITH YOU TOO. 

Model KV-1930R Trinitron with remote control 19” measured diagonally. 
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Warning : The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 








